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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


May has come, with its flowers and sunny skies, 
and fields of sweet smelling incense. It brings with it 
fashions to suit the time. Summer hats and dresses 
begin to fill our promenades. Rarely have we seen a 
more airy taste than that which displays itself, this year, 
in the costumes of the fair. 

Our plate of costumes for the month presents a walk- 
ing, and two evening dresses, all of the latest and most 
approved styles. 

Fig. 1. A Watxtne Dress.—Pale pink crépe, 
trimmed round the bottom of the skirt, with two broad 
tucks of the same, and decorated with folds down each 
side of the front in the form of a robing; and having 
neuds of ribbon gradually enlarging from the waist to 
the-top of the second tuck, from which neud depends 
three long ends; the body low and draped round the 
bust with deep folds of crape, attached in front with two 
small neuds of ribbon; waist d point;-sleeves long, but 
formed above the elbow by three folds decorated with a 
bow of tibbon. 

Fig. 2. Aw Eventne Dress.—A I Espagnol, com- 
posed of a rich pomona green satin ; the skirt immensely 
full, and ornamented with three broad volants of white 
lace d’ Angleterre, each volant being attached in the 
front with pretty cocardes of pale pink areophane; low 
body @ pointe, trimmed with a rich lace berthe, attached 
in the front with cocardes similar to those on the skirt ; 
the sleeves very short, consisting of a,double fold, and 
edged with two rows of rather narrow lace, the folds 
attached in front of the arm with a small pink roseatte. 
Coiffure, composed of a guirlande of roses, the leaves 
in velvet. 

Fig. 3. A Batt Dress.—Dress white crépe lise d 
double jupon, each jupe being trimmed round with a 
broad hem, through which is passed a broad pale pink 
satin ribbon, the under jupe being slightly raised on 
the left side, and caught with a bow of pink ribbon, 
the upper one also raised and attached with a splendid 
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guirlande of shaded pink roses, the leaves of a beautiful 
pale green velvet, and gradually diminishing in size 
upward to the point of the waist ; the top of the corsage 
ornamented all round with a double fold of the same, 
having a beautiful rose in the centre of the front; short 
sleeves decorated with reverse folds of the same, finished 
with a rose en s:ite; coiffure d Daphne, the back of 
the hair being nearly concealed with a cluster of roses 
panachées. 

We annex descriptions of various styles of head- 
dresses, evening dresses, &c. 

Cars are now being mostly made in lace; those in 
point lace are considered most récherché, trimmed with 
neuds of grenat velvet; those in blonde are generally 
made in the following style: the cap is composed of*a 
double barbe of blonde, the two ends beimg re-united on 
the left side by an agrafe of drooping roses; the laced 
edge of the-blonde falling over the front, throws a 
becoming shade over the forehead. Another style of 
cap, less becoming, perhaps, but still of a most graceful . 
form, having the front separated in two distinct parts, is 
also a great favorite with our élégantes; the one part, 
which passes over the forehead, is composed of a row- 
leau, upon which is placed a kind of wreath of very 
small flowers, the second part falling over the back 
part of the head in the Grecian style. The capd la 
religieuse is also much worn, all in blonde or point de 
Venise. 

Evenine Dressts.—The most fashionable materials 
for evening dresses are the following: Brocart royal, 
satin Pompadour, and particularly des foréts vierges : 
the designs in silver, upon a ground of pink or blue. 
Nothing can be prettier than those dresses made in satin 
rayé, green and pink upon a white ground; the corsage 
plain, and a pointe, half high; the sleeves plain, and a 
pelerine cardinale, formed of five rows of English lace 
falling over the shoulders. We cannot omit mentioning 
also those dresses of satin, orei//e d’ ours and green ; the 
one trimmed round the skirt with a broad flounce, sur- 
mounted by a second, which is slightly raised in the 
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front on the left side, and caught with a roseate of the 
same color as the dress; the body juste and d pointe, 
faced with velvet of the same color; the others trimmed 
en tablier with black lace and chouz of satin; a pelerine 
cardinale, very large, entirely covers the arms; the pele- 
rine being trimmed with a fringe, headed with a silk net- 
work, and fastened in the front with des Brandebourgs. 

Warxine Dresszes.—The most fashionable style 
adopted for out-door costumes are /es robes redingotes, 
made in pearl grey satin, faced with velours épinglé, 
edged with a plain lace, and down the centre of the 
skirt are placed bows en choux. A distinguished 
toilette, was a dress of satin grenat, trimmed en 
tablier, with a fancy silk cord trimming, disposed en 
brandebourgs. A row of olives are placed down the 
centre of the skirt, and another row decorates each side 
of the net-work; the corsage juste and high, with net- 
work and olives arranged like those on the jupe ; the 
sleeves demi larges, and trimmed with two bouillonnées 
at the elbow, separated by a net-work trimming. For 
the material, silks are in a decided majority, though we 
do not mean to say that they are exclusively fashionable ; 
the cachemire d’ été and the popeline brochée mentioned 
in our last number, enjoy a certain vogue, and so do 
some of the new mousselines de laine and the bareges ; 
but none of these materials enjoy anything like the 
vogue of silks. We shall present our fair readers then 
with a list of those most in request: foremost in it will 
be the different kinds of foulards ; these for morning 
dress and the promenade are foulard Zelia, double-sided 
foulards, and_also those printed, and broché. Plain 
poult de soie, gros d’ été, and levantine. An i 
variety of striped and shaded silks; others in lozenges, 
or in small patterns borrowed from those of the Turkish 
and Chinese silks. 

Bonnets.— The most airy style in which bonnets 
can be made will be the most fashionable. Many are 
made of a delicate net-work of straw, ornamented with 
flowers. On this point, however, the taste of the owner 
may be consulted. We may cite among the most dis- 
tingué of the bonnets of poult de soie glacé, those of 
straw color, ornamented with a bouguet of tétes de 
plume paille, placed on one side of the brim, the inte- 
rior of which is ornamented, we may say lined, with a 
voilette of English point lace, which falls en écharpe on 
each side of the face, and is intermingled with small 
blue and yellow daisies. We must not forget the rice 
straw bonnets ornamented in the interior with tudle 
scarfs, This is a style of trimming admirably calcu- 
lated to set off the complexion, as the color of the scarf 
is always adapted to it. Drawn bonnets, both of crape 
and poult de soie, have regained all their vogue. A 
particular description of the generality is unnecessary ; 
but we must say un petit mot for those of pink crape, 
trimmed in the interior with several rows of tulle riches, 








and on the exterior with a bouquet of pink marabout 
panache de blanc. 

Frowenrs.—F lowers still maintain their supremacy, 
as indeed nothing can be more elegant. The most 
approved are wreaths of white and grey lilac, rose-buds, 
white heath blossoms, jonquils, Bengal roses, red came- 
lias, gerbes of oats, the stalks gold, and the grain either 
beads or pearls; cactus and daturas of velvet, some 
exotics, and the most of the early flowers. The majority 
of the bonnets trimmed with them are also adorned with 
lace, and the flowers are generally partially concealed by 
the lace. We see a great many bonnets trimmed with 
tufts of heath blossoms, or honeysuckle, and point d’ 
Angleterre. 

Sun Screzns.—These delightful accompaniments to 
a walk have been in use for more than a month. 

A letter from London, says :— , 

I have noticed an infinite variety of bonnets. Those 
of rice straw are becoming decidedly popular, though 
the old style yet prevails. Light green and purple pou 
de soie are the materials mostly in use. They are trim- 
med with very small wreaths of flowers, and are without 
inside ornaments. They still continue to be made very 
small, but efforts are making to give a slight increase to 
their size. Out door costumes are somewhat novel, and 
all that I have seen are very pretty. For this description 
of dresses, plain goods are used in nearly every instance. 
Carriage and riding dresses are made of cloths, merinoes, 
velvets and cashmeretis, and promenade dresses consist 
of spencers with light fancy silk or satin skirts. These 
dresses are trimmed handsomely with small chene or 
bright fine gilt buttons—three rows on the corsage and 
one on each cuff. Some riding habits fit close around 
the neck, with a narrow collar, and have a single row of 
buttons down the centre; the top button and three or 
four of the lowest ones only are buttoned, leaving the 
corsage open about half its length to display the che- 
misette underneath. It is easy to observe that gilt buttons 
are becoming all the ton. All varieties are now blending 
into one—the plain gilt buttons with a flat bright surface 
having become the general favorites. The latter are cer- 
tainly the neatest buttons that can be worn, and no one 
without seeing them on @ dress can form an idea of the 
charming appearance they make. The ball dresses 
cannot be well described, for there are as many varieties 
as there are persons wearing them. The spencer does 
not appear to hold sway any longer in the ball room. 
Light colored satins are all the go; trimmings diversified ; 
roses, knots and laces very popular. There are also many 
varieties of head dresses, but as every one follows her 
own taste in this matter, I need not attempt a description. 
In short the rice bonnets and plain gilt buttons are the 
only real novelties I have noticed. The former are yet 
not in general use, but the latter are seen glittering in all 
directions. 
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THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 





“Ew quelque lieu que soit cette figure adorable, 
quelque corps qui la porte, quelque main qui lait faite, 
elle aura tous veux de mon ceeur. Oui, ma seule folie 
est de discerner la beauté ; mon seule crime est d’y etre 
sensible. Tl n’y a rien la dont je “doive roufir.”— 
(Pigmalion) J. J. Rovssrav. 





In the Rue Saint Lazare, at the corner of the Rue 
Larochefoucald, there is a large, very fine-looking house, 
with its upper apartments so arranged, as to be admirably 
suited for the studio of a painter. It was at the gate of 
this very house that toward the middle of March in the 
past year, an elegant carriage was observed to draw up. 
The carriage door opened, and a young lady instantly 
descended from it. You could tell by the first glance 
that she was in second mourning. Her robe was of 
pearlish grey, and over it she wore a satin pelisse of the 
same color, bordered with chinchilla. There was, too, 
a black veil over her chapeau de soie blanche. In short, 
her dress displayed her wealth and her taste. Before 
quitting her carriage she had sent her footman to enquire 
if the painter M. Alfred Louval was at home, and if so 
to announce her. She was told that he was in his studio, 
at the top of the house. She proceeded thither, and as 
the Countess de Lucy was not much accustomed to this 
species of exercise, she mounted slowly, either to take 
breath, or to reflect upon the course that she should 
adopt. The lady was twenty-four years of age, she had 
a large fortune in her own right, and she was the widow 
of a Ministre Plenipotentiare. 

While she was deliberating, she encountered the artist 
upon the stairs. He had descended to meet her, and 
stuttered out excuses that his profession compelled him 
to seek the best light. Surpyised at this meeting, and 
still more surprised when she beheld the features of the 
gentleman, the Countess de Lucy remained perfectly 
silent, and mechanically followed the young gentleman, 
who seemed to be still more surprised, and even still 
more agitated, than the lady. 

It is not, however, for any considerable length of time, 
that a woman can be deprived of her presence of mind, 
and thus it happened that no sooner was the Countess 

in the sitting-room of the artist, than she recovered her 


self-possession, and thus explained the object of her |- 


visit. 

“The motive, sir,” she said, “that has induced me 
to visit you is one that would very probably induce 
many other women to keep away from-you. I have 
seen your works at the exhibition. You are, I perceive, 
the pupil of M. Ingres, and you tread in the footsteps of 
your master. I have seen your portraits of the Duchess 
de O s,and the Countess N , both of whom 
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I know very well, and I ‘was able to remark in their like- — 
nesses, even the minutest-defects of the originals.” 

“I do not know, Madam, whether I am to interpret 
your words into an epigram or an eulogium.” 

“Do not take me, sir, as saying any thing else but 
what I think. In my eyes, a perfect resemblance con- 
stitutes the first merit of a portrait. You smile, and 
perhaps it is a heresy in the Catholic creed of painting. 
But then remember, that I speak as a woman, and do 
not pretend to judge as an artist. In fine, I am parti- 
cularly glad to see my own features copied without any 
flattery, and with—all their imperfections.” 

“Imperfections! Madam I shall find it very difficult 
to discover them.” 

“A truce to compliments, sir; tell me, will your 
numerous occupations allow you to give me a few 
sittings 7” 

Louval replied that he was completely at the service 
of the Countess de Lucy; and that he would see her at 
her hotel any day she should choose to name. She 
then expressed a desire to see some of his pictures that 
had not been yet exhibited; and that she observed had 
all their canvas backs turned to the spectator. He 
turned the surface of them all but one. She praised all 
that she did see—and what delicious flattery was this 
for their author? At length she observed that there 
was the one not turned. She asked why it was not, 
and he seemed to be greatly embarrassed by the question. 

“Ts it,” said she, “such a picture as that a lady ought 
not to look at it?” 

“ Not at all.” 

« Why, then, have you it so carefully concealed ?” 

“Tt is a mere study—a study that I made for myself 
—for myself alone.” 

“‘ That is to say, that no one else is worthy of looking 
at it.” 

“ Ah! Madam do not think me guilty of such vanity.” 

During this short dialogue her servant, thinking it 
would gratify his mistress to see the picture, turned it 
round; but on seeing it, the Countess shrieked with 
amazement, and then in an angry tone she said to the 
painter— 

“Tell me, sir, how come you to be the possessor of 
that portrait—a portrait of me, for which I never sat ?” 

“Tt is not your portrait,” replied Louval, greatly 
agitated. 

“ You blush, sir. For pity sake tell me—explain to 
me—how or by what means it is you have caught my 
resemblance so exactly—you, that I believe, have never, 
until now, in all your life, seen me.” 

“It is perfectly true, Madam, that until this day, I 
never had the honor of knowing you.” 

« Cease, I pray you, this dissimulation. It does not 
very well become a man of honor, and, I trust, a gen- 
tleman.” 
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- “I have said, and I still tell you the truth. It is not 
at all a portrait. It is the study of a Madonna, that I 
have made after a picture of the Italian school.” 

“ But the costume is modern.” 

“Tt is pure invention.” 

There appeared to be such perfect candor in the 
manner of Louval, that the Countess began to think 
she had wronged him when she thought of asking, 
where the original of his study was to be found. 

“In Paris itself,’ answered Louval. “It is in the 
museum of M. Aguado; and you can yourself ascertain 
the truth of my assertion.” 

The young portrait painter then assured the lady, that 
this museum, now one of the finest in the world, was 
open to the public every Wednesday and Friday, and 
that as she had expressed a doubt of his assertion, he 
would be happy in waiting on her next day, in order 
that he might see, that with her own eyes she could be 
convinced of the truth of his assertion. Now, there 
would be some rashness in affirming that this pretext 
for paying a visit, appeared to the Countess a very 
plausible one, but this it is sufficient to know, that the 
offer of M. Louval was not rejected. She seemed ill at 
ease, and soon. left the artist’s studio followed by her 
servant. Upon her return to her hotel she directed the 
strictest inquiries to be made as to the conduct, morals, 
manners, and family of Louval, and the result was that 
she learned he was a young man universally respected, 
that he was aamitted into the best society in Paris, that 
his family were respectable, and many of its members 
had acquired a high name in different professions. Why 
did the Countess make these inquiries? Was it because 
she had promised to go to a museum in company with 
an artist ? 

Then, on the other hand, Louval was so taken up 
with the visit that he had just received, and particularly 
with his appointment for the next day, that he left his 
studio in haste, and immediately set on foot inquiries 
respecting the Countess de Lucy. He learned that she 
was the daughter of an old general of the Emperor’s 
—that she was now more than a year left a widow, 
by the Count de Lucy, who had died in a foreign 
country, where he filled a high diplomatic office—that 
the Countess had passed the entire time of her mourn- 
ing in retirement. These facts explained to the young 
painter why he had never seen the Countess de Lucy ; 
but there were a great many other facts that he did 
not know, and that he was destined to be acquainted 
with. 

We might dilate, if we chose, upon the visit paid by 
the Countess and the painter to the Museum of M. 
Aguado. It is sufficient to say that there the Countess 
saw the Madonna of Andrea del Sarte; she saw enough 
of resemblance in features to herself, to prove that the 
artist had been telling her truth. After some interviews 
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she told him, that she desired a proof of his skill in 
making ancient saints look like persons now living, and 
to his astonishment she showed him the portrait of a 
Spanish monk, in an attitude of the most fervent prayer, 
and the Spanish saint he at once saw had some resem- 
blance to himself. . 

“Draw for me,” said she, “from this, your own 
likeness; and if success crown your efforts, then I will 
be convinced, that you have not invented a fable for 
the purpose of justifying, in my eyes, your illegitimate 
possession of my portrait.” 

“T submit myself to your will, Madam,” replied M. 
Louval,—“ and may my obedience be to me as if it were 
inspiration.” 

When the work was finished, it obtained the appro- 
bation, without the slightest reserve, of the Countess de 
Lucy. “He may know his own face thoroughly well,” 
said the Countess, “from having so often looked at it— 
but how could he have divined mine. There is certainly 
predestination in it.’ And this suggestion made the 
Countess think a great deal. As to Louval he did not 
know how to speak or to be silent. In his perplexity, 
he retained a declaration that was on his lips, and to 
take him from his embarrassments, he eagerly pressed 
upon the lady permission to commence her portrait. 
But, notwithstanding, she declined doing so for a fort- 
night to come. 

During that interval love was making rapid progress 
in the heart of Louval, and the Countess felt that the 
artist was not indifferent to her. Such were their 
mutual feelings when the lady’s portrait was begun— 
but never yet was painter slower in his work. He had 
always something to alter—something to amend—some- 
thing to change—and, at length, the Countess somewhat 
maliciously said to him— 

“You are going on very well; but still you do not 
surpass—perhaps you do not equal, that study picture 
of yours, which you began and finished. as if it were at 
a glance.” 

“TI agree with you, Madam. The work that I then 
regarded as the mere production of chance, I am now 
disposed to attribute to destiny. Know, then, that when 
I first saw the Madonna of Andrea del Sarte, I was 
seized with an involuntary trembling, and I cried out— 
‘Here is the very type of the female who is to decide 
my fate, and never did I enjoy repose but until my 
hand had traced, after the same manner, that delicious 
head, the portrait that you considered as yours. A new 
Pygmalion, I became enchanted with my own work— 
and, like him, I have, too, seen it animated with the 
breath of lifewhen you appeared before me. But this 
thought disturbs my reason—pardon, Madam, pardon 
an unhappy af 





“T excuse you, and I thoroughly comprehend you,” 
replied the Countess with emotion. “All is. now 
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explained—and I do not see in it any thing more 
strange than that which has happened to myself.” 

«“ What do you mean, Madam ?” 

“Tt is, really, a most extraordinary coincidence.” 

“ Speak—I beseech of you to speak.” 

“ Well, then—as to that Spanish painting, fem which 
you have made your own portrait—” 

“Go on.” 

“My father brqught it from Andalusia, where he had 
been a long time with the army, and it was placed in 

‘the chamber where I was born. As I grew up, it 

Uaittracted “my observation ; and it was before that head, 
80 animated as it seems, with a lively faith, that my 
parents made me say my prayers every day. Little by 
little I'took pleasure in gazing upon it; and at a later 
period, in my giflish illusions, I accustomed myself to 
think that Heaven would send me a husband whose face 
would be like to that in the picture.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Alas! I was very much deceived. The man to 
whom my hand was given had neither the youth, nor 
the features of the holy monk, under whose patronage I 
had, in some manner, placed myself. My father, finding 
that his death was approaching, and having but a small 
patrimony to leave me, wished, before he died, to see 
me married. I was just eighteen when he proposed to 
unite me to his best friend, who was a man of high 
rank, and hadan annual income of a hundred thousand 
francs. Ought I—couldI refuse? I obeyed—I accepted 
the husband, as if he were my second father, and soon 
the only one. For six years we lived together, and his 
affection to me was paternal. Even in his last moments, 
it did not abandon him. ‘Amelia,’ said he to me, ‘ you 
made a great sacrifice when you espoused a man who 
was more than twice your age—whose youth had long 
departed from him, and whose constitution was broken 
down by the cares and anxieties inseparable from a 
political life. By your angelic sweetness, you spread~a 
charm over a most ill-assorted union. Permit me, then, 
to give you a proof of my gratitude. I leave to you the 
entire disposition of my fortune, and I also engage you 
to divide it with a husband worthy of your choice. You 
are still young—you can still be happy, and you require 
a protector. When, then, the time of your mourning is 
passed, follow my advice—my last advice, and never 
forget your old friend.’ ” 

Louval threw himself on his knees before the Countess, 
who told him that was not the precise moment for ful- 
filling the wishes of her husband. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “it is not for a poor artist that 
such bliss is reserved.” 

“Do not so express yourself, Louval,” she replied, 
“for great talents are on a level with the very highest 
position in society.” 

In a few weeks afterward “the Spanish Monk,” and 
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“the Italian Madonna” might be seen together in the 
collection of M. Aguado, where they still remain. As 
to those who"so strongly resembled them, they were.. 
about the same time married, and never since have they 
wished to be separated from each other. 


I REMEMBER MY VOW. 
BY J. 8, JENKINS. 


I REMEMBER my vow! ’t was plighted to thee 
At the hour of e’en, when the warm breath of June 
Was fresh on thy cheek, and o’er mountain and lea 
Shone the silvery light of the early moon. 


Of the myrtle’s rich leaf, and violets rare, 

With the blushing moss-rose, and the gay hare-bell, 
I wove thee a garland to wreathe in the hair, 

Down thy fair sunny brow in beauty that fell. 


And I told thee in many an earnest tone, 

That the flowers I gathered, were emblems to me, 
Of the virtue and truth I knew were thine own, 

And the love which I ever should cherish for thee. 


The watch-fires of heaven shone clearly and bright 
Through the gath’ring haze, but faint was their gleaming, 
And feeble their glow, when compared with the light 
In thine eye, so fondly and tenderly beaming. 


The low, plaintive notes of the murmuring rill, 
Rose softly and sweetly in glen and in dale, 

And the lay of the breeze from forest-crowned hill, 
Floated gently adown our glad native vale. 


But the tones of that voice which haunteth me now 
Fell softer and sweeter upon my rapt ear, 

When warmly they uttered that passionate vow, 
To hold me, for aye, the beloved one and dear. 


I remember the troth I gave to thee there, 

With my lips to thine own, thy hand clasped in mine: 
It is first in my thought, and last in my prayer— 

I remember my vow !—dost thou think on thine? 


SONNET. 


How shall I meet thee, Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant tide 
First came, and on each coomb’s romantic side 
Was heard the distant cuckoo’s hollow bill ? 
~ Fresh flowers shall fringe the wild brink of the stream, 
As with the song of joyance and of hope, 
The hedge-rows shall ring aloud, and on the slope 
The poplars sparkle on the transient beam, 
. The shrubs and laurels which I love to tend, 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance might delight, 
With many a peaceful charm, thee, my best friend, 
Shall put forth their green shoot, and cheer the sight ! 
But I shall mark their hues with sick’ning eyes, 
And weep for her who in the cold grave lies! aN 
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THE EQUAL DOOM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


Ir was under the reign of him, who has been commonly 
as well as vulgarly, called “ Peter the cruel,” that two 
men of a mean aspect, departed one evening from Toledo. 
They were both on horseback, both enveloped in long 
mantles, and directed their course toward the Tagus. 
They proceeded by the banks of the river for some time, 
and then, as the sun was setting, sheltered themselves in 
a sort of ambuscade, near to the solitary habitation of a 
shepherd, who had but recently arrived in that part of 
the country, from New Castile. As the night closed in, 
the bells of an approaching mule were heard in the path 
of the valley where these men were concealed. They 
rushed out from behind the hedge, where they had 
established the ambuscade, stopped the mule, laid hold 
of the young girl that was on its back, and placing her 
behind one of themselves, in despite of her resistance, 
they galloped back with her to Toledo. 

The valley for a few moments was filled with the 
cries, and sent back the echo of “father—dear father— 
father Bartholomew.” These were the cries of the 
maiden as she struggled in the arms of the villains who 
held her. Soon her extreme fear, her despair, and her 
agony, combined with the menaces of the ruffians, de- 
prived her of the power of utterance, and in a short 
time, nought was heard in the path of the valley but 
the trot of the mule and the tinkling of its bells. 

Although this deed of violence was perpetrated at 
a considerable distance from any habitation, still the 
piercing shrieks of the victim had reached the ears of 
Bartholomew. He recognized the voice of his daughter 
Inez; he flew to her assistance, and he was soon, by his 
activity and address, on the track of those who had 
carried her away. 

It was two hours afterward, when, breathless and 
covered with dust, paleness on his forehead, and the 
wildness of a maniac in his eyes, the father dis- 
mounted at the door of a house in the Plaza Mayor at 
Toledo. He forced his way through all obstacles, and 
he found himself in the presence of the weeping Inez, 
and of a stranger, whose ironical smile seemed at once 
to insult the grief of the one, and the outrage done to 
the other. 

“ Who are you?” said the stranger, planting himself 
between the father and daughter. 

“ Her father,” answered Bartholomew, repressing as 
well as he could, the feeling of anger that he experienced ; 
“her father, and you are a scoundrel.” 

“Do you know to whom you are speaking?” added 
the unknown, in a menacing tone. 

“To a base villain, I am quite sure,” replied Bartho- 
lomew, repelling him with his robust arm. “But I 


blood-stained weapon. 
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must first look to my daughter. You and I can settle 


accounts afterward.” And sayingsthis, he laid hold of 
his daughter’s arm for the purpose of leading her to the 
door of the apartment in which this scene passed. 

“ Miserable fool!” instantly exclaimed the stranger, 
furious at beholding that he was about being deprived 
of his victim. 

They were the last words that Bartholemew heard ; 
for the miscreant who had uttered them struck him with 
a poignard, and stretched him dead at his feet. 

The news of this horrid murder, rendered still more 
odious by the circumstance that had preceded it, caused 
a great commotion in the city, and it was in vain that 
the nobility, to whose class the murderer belonged, 
endeavored to shelter him from the pursuits of. justice. 
The guilty man was arrested in his flight, and incarce- 
rated in one of the prisons of Toledo. 

In the fourteenth century, it was well known what 
were the advantages to an accused of dilatory proceedings 
in criminal prosecutions. Thus it was that it was not 
until six months after the perpetration of his crime, that 
Don Micida, the murderer of Bartholomew was brought 
before the tribunal, which, if possible, he would have 
avoided. He had prepared for his defence several per- 
jured witnesses. One swore that he had seen him some 
miles from Tolede on the night the murder took place. 
A second deposed that he was so ill the day before it, 
that he had prepared himself for death ; and a third that 
he had been in his company all the day and night on 
which this atrocious crime had been perpetrated. No 
one believed these witnesses; but then the culprit had 
powerful friends, and his interest blunted the edge of 
the sword of justice. The sentence pronounced upon 
him was equivalent to an acquittal.. It was that he 
should lose his privileges as a noble for one year, and 
pay a trifling fine. On the payment of the latter, he 
was instantly restored to liberty. 

But at the very moment in which the assassin of 
Bartholomew escaped the chastisement that was due to 
his crime, his irrevocable condemnation had been pro- 
nounced by a tribunal on which he had not at all caleu- 
lated; and he did not long enjoy impunity from his 
crime. The very next day, in the broad light of the 
sun, and in the most populous quarter of the city, as he 
was about to enter the palace of one of his brother nobles, 
he fell mortally wounded by two stabs of a poignard— 
“One,” said his murderer, “ is given you for the sake of 
Inez, and the other for the death of Bartholomew.” 

The man who had slain Don Midici did not make 
the slightest effort to escape. He cast from him the 
He folded his arms on his 
breast, and without attempting the slightest resistance, 
he permitted himself to be arrested. His detention in 
prison. was not of very long duration. The criminal 
proceedings against him went forward with the greatest 





























celerity, and he had soon to appear before the very same 
judges who had acquitted the assassin of the shepherd. 
}When desired to tell his name, he answered “Paul,” 
and upon the question of the judge, as to whether he 
was the originator of the murder committed upon the 
person of Don Micida, he answered, “Its originator, I 
am not—its executor, I am;” and then, when called on 
for his defence, he confined himself to the simple recital 
of facts. “I am,” said he, “the brother of Inez, and the 
son of Bartholomew—the one was insulted, and the 
other assassinated, by the wretch on whom I have only 
done, that which justice was bound to do.” 

Such a pleading stood not in need of any oratory. 
Even though it was extremely laconic, its meaning was 
so plain, and its eloquence so heart-stirring, that it was 
calculated to excite in men of the dullest sense, the 
desire to save the unhappy man. But the remarkable 
answers of Paul, and the nature of his defence were not 
suited to dispose favorably toward him, the judges who 
had pronounced the scandalous acquittal of Don Micida. 
Besides, Paul had taken vengeance for the injury done 
to him, by shedding the blood of one of the nobles, and 
Paul, therefore, was condemned to death ! 

It was upon the very day of his condemnation, that a 
woman, pale and haggard, all in tears, and her hair in 
disorder, found her way into the gardens of the Alcazan. 
She did so at the very time that the beautiful and the 
generous favorite, Maria Padilla, was taking her usual 
promenade. ‘The wretched woman cast herself at the 
feet of her, who was the beloved of Peter the Cruel. 

Maria, brilliant and happy at the sight of the miserable 
creature, who was prostrated at her feet, removed the 
light veil of lace in which she was enveloped, cast upon 
the suppliant a look of kindness, and in a compassionate 
voice, said to her— 

“Rise up, my poor woman. It is only before God 
that we ought to kneel. What can I do fer you?” 

«“ Generous lady “4 

Sighs interrupted the suppliant, and prevented her 
from proceeding. 

“Take courage,” said Maria, with the same sweetness 
of manner. “You are unhappy, and misfortune is a title 
to my protection. Tell me, without fear, what is the 
cause of your alarm.” 

“It is the fate of Paul—of my son, lady.” 

“Can I be of any service to him?” 

“Oh! yes, gracious Madam.” ~ ‘ 

“ Speak—ask what you wish.” 

“Oh! they have condemned him.” 

“Condemned him, do you say? To what?” 

“ Pardon me, Madam, if the word dies on my lips—it 
so dreadful to say it.” 

“Poor mother! To death, perhaps.” 
“Yes—yes—lady,” said the trembling mother of Paul. 
« And what is his crime?” asked Maria. 
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He is so 
good, so kind, so affectionate a son. He has always so 
loved his father and his sister, and me, too, Madam. It 
is his filial piety that has destroyed him; but I swear 
before Heaven, he is not guilty. Pity, then—oh, pity 
and mercy for him, lady.” 

Silence,” said Maria, with an evident expression of 
interest. “The King is coming this way. Give me 
your petition, and remain at some distance from us. I 
shall have you called, if it be necessary.” 

Saying these words, Maria turned her steps toward an 
avenue of orange trees, where she perceived the King, 
who eagerly advanced to meet her. 

“Peter,” said she, presenting him the petition of 
Paul, “here is an excellent opportunity of making your- 
self agreeable to me.” 

“TI am glad of it, Padilla—then tell me what it is.” 

“Tt concerns an unhappy man, who has been con- 
demned to death, and in whose fate I am interested. 
You will make use of one of the noblest prerogatives of 


“Oh! he is not at all guilty, dear lady. 


Royalty in his regard—you will show that you are mer- 


ciful. Is it not so, my love ?” 

Peter had approached his favorite with a smile of 
satisfaction, which frequently softened the severe ex- 
pression of his countenance when in her society ; but, 
on hearing the words that she had just pronounced, 
he knit his brows, and slightly frowned. The prince 
piqued himself upon the exhibition of @ great respect 
for justice, and it must be owned that he gave numerous 
examples of his disposition in that respect. Did the 
condemned, in whose favor Maria interested herself, 
deserve any favor to be shown to him or not? Such 
was the question Peter put to himself at the moment 
that Paul’s petition was put into his hand. The petition 
ran thus :— 

“ Sire! you have punished in the severest way a noble 
duke, because his servants, at his desire, had beaten a 
poor tradesman for asking the amount of his bill. You 
had another sawed in two for the atrocities he had com- 
mitted in a family, into which he had been introduced 
in the character of a clergyman; and you have even 
applied to yourself the extreme severity of your justice, 
in knocking off the head of one of your statues in the 
public square, because some years before you had stabbed 
a soldier, and you have taken care of the witness who 
had the courage to denounce you. Why, then, ought 
not Paul to find at the Alcaza justice and protection ? 
At the Alcaza, where they weigh in the same balance 
the weak and the strong. My father fell by the poignard 
of Don Micida, and the latter was acquitted by the judges. 
I slew the murderer of my father, and the same judges 
have condemned me to death. It is an iniquitous sen- 
tence, and against it I appeal with perfect confidence to 
you. Pavt.” 

Peter, upon reading this singular production, instantly 
gave orders to one of his officers to bring before him, 
without a moment’s delay, the son of Bartholomew. 
The order fortunately arrived in time, for when the 
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officer presented it, Paul was about to be led forth to 
execution. Instead of being conducted to the scaffold, 
he was introduced to the palace of the Alcaza, and pre- 
sented to the King. 

“ You are the man called Paul,” said his Majesty. 

“T am, Sire.” 

“Why was it that Don Micida assassinated your 
father ?” 

“Because my father was about taking from him my 
sister Inez, whom Micida had carried away by force and 
against his will.” 

“Then it was he who committed such a villainy that 
slew the outraged father.” 

“Tt was, Sire.” 

“Very well. And the assassin, you say in your 
petition, was acquitted.” 

“Yes, Sire. He was restored to liberty, and the only 
punishment inflicted on him was suspending him from 
his privileges as a noble, for an entire year.” 

“Very well. And you not considering that the 
punishment was adequate to the offence committed, 
inflicted justice with your own hand.” 

“ Yes, Sire.” 

“That was bad. What is your trade, Paul?” 

“ A cordwainer, Sire.” 

“ Very well. Then I, the supreme judge of the judges 
of Castile, annul the sentence condemning you to death. 
I say that the Punishment ought to be the same, for all 
crimes of the same nature. I, therefore, restore you to 
liberty, but I forbid you making boots and sages for an. 
entire year.” H. 8. 





MARIANA. 


Wiru blackest moss the flower plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all; 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary,— 
I would that I were dead!” 


Her tears fell with the dews at even, 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at morn or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, ‘ The night is dreary. ~ 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 





Upon the middle of the night, 
Waking, she heard the night fowl crow: 
The cock sung out an hour ere light; 
From the dark fen the oxen’s low 
Came to her: without hope of change, 
In sleep she seemed to walk forlorn, 
Till cold winds woke the grey-eyed morn 
About the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, “‘ The day is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


About a stone-cast from the wall, 
A sluice with blackened waters slept, 
And o’er it many, round and small, 
The clustered marishmosses crept. 
Hard by a poplar shook alway, 
All silver green with gnarled bark, 
For leagues no other tree did dark 
The level waste, the rounding gray. 
She only said, “‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said; 
She said, ‘‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


And ever when the moon was low, 
And the shrill winds were up an’ away, 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 
She saw the gusty shadow sway. 
But when the moon was very low, 
And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 
She only said, “'The night is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !” 


All day within the dreamy house, 
The doors upon their hinges creaked ; 
The blue fly sung i’ the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked, 
Or from the crevice peered about. 
Old faces glimmered through the doors, 
Old footsteps trod the upper floors, 
Old voices called her from without. 
She only said, ‘‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,” she said ; 
She said, “I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made; did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Down-sloped was westeri ng in his bower. 
Then, said she, “I am very dreary, 
He will not come,” she said ; 
She wept, “I am aweary, aweary, 








Oh, God, that I were dead!” TENNYSON. 














THE STAGE BOX BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. M. V. SPENCER. 
CHARTER I. 


Henry Bzavcuamrre was the son of a decayed 
gentleman, who, after the due number of attacks of 
gout, died and left his only child to starvation. But 
from this evil the young orphan was preserved by a 
maternal uncle, who; being an old bachelor, and pos- 
sessing an income far beyond his wants, at once took 
charge of our hero, and resolved to educate, perhaps to 
adopt him. Accordingly the young orphan was pro- 
vided for at a public school, and subsequently at an 
academy, until his uncle’s death, an event which hap- 
pened just as Beauchampe was entering on his fifteenth 
year. The death of his patron, however, did not leave 
Henry unprovided for: indeed the world looked on it as 
rather a happy event for our hero, since it left him the 
possessor of an estate worth ten thousand a year. The 
devise, however, was fettered with one condition. It 
was made a contingency necessary to the enjoyment of 
the estate by Beauchampe that he should marry a niece 
of his uncle, whom the kind hearted old man had adopted 
a few years after he had done the same act for Henry. 
This clause, however, afforded no uneasiness to any of 
the parties, since all reasoned that the young heir 
would only be too glad to take the estate encumbered 
by a lovely wife, for the protégee of the uncle, although 
Beauchampe had never seen her, bore the character of 
being exceedingly beautiful. 

Accordingly Beauchampe grew up considering himself 
the possessor of his uncle’s estate, as much as if it was 
already under his control. Ample provision had been 
made in the will for the education of the young man. 
As he was naturally of considerable ability, he passed 
through college with eclat, and at eighteen took his 
diploma at the head of his class. His guardian pro- 
posed that he should devote the three remaining years 
of his minority, which were generally devoted to the 
study of a profession, to travelling abroad’; and accord- 
ingly Beauchampe sailed for Europe under the guidance, 
of a tutor. Here he was absent for two years and a half. 
It cannot be supposed that travel was without its effect 
on his mind. But happily he had no common amount 
of sense, and he passed safely through the temptations 
of foreign life, without becoming either a fop or a buf- 
foon. Naturally, however, of a poetic, we might say 
romantic temperament, he increased this tendency by 
loitering along the vine-clad hills of the Rhine, and 
listening to the legends of that fascinating region. But, 
although few men were more romantic at heart, his life 
of fashion when in the great cities of Paris or London, 
taught him to’ disguise his sentiments; and of all the 
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gay companions he met in the salons of the great and 
proud, not one would have suspected his real character. 

“Ah! De Burgh,” said he, one morning in the Park 
at London, to a fashionable acquaintance, “you have 
got back from the continent, and I am glad of it, for [ 
have to sail in a fortnight for New York.” 

“Indeed—why, I thought you were not going until 
the season was over, and here it has just begun. Are 
you serious ?” 

“Never more so in my life. Time has slipped away 
so rapidly of late that I find the period when I must be 
in America is close at hand—the more, since I received 
a letter from my guardian yesterday, in which he hints 
at my approaching majority, and says it would be but 
polite for me to be at home ready to fulfil the betrothal 
which my uncle made for me.” 

“Ah! [have heard of that—is the lady pretty?” 

“She is said to be as beautiful as an Houri !”’ 

“She brings you a fortune, my dear fellow, and that 
would raise a Gorgon into a Leda,” said De Burgh, 
patting the neck of his restive steed. 

«“ Well, I don’t know,” said Beauchampe, “but that, 
if I had ever seen any one to love, I might give up for- 
tune and all. You laugh incredulously. But you little 
know me. However, since I have never yet felt the 
passion I may as well marry my uncle’s protégee as 
not.” 

“ Ha—ha,” said De Burgh, “ you are quite resigned ! 
One would think you were about to suffer martyrdom. 
It is a good excuse—that inability to love. But come 
to the opera to-night, and we will test whether your 
heart is made of adamant.” 

«“ Why—is there a new prima donna, or is the queen 
to be there, or will there be a row—what is it? I haven’t 
gone near the opera for a week, having just come up to- 
day from Liverpool.” 

“TI went there the hour after I reached town, and 
shall go there nightly until the opera closes, or this 
mysterious beauty disappears. Know then that a face 
appeared in the stage box last night which has sct the 
town mad. Whose it was no one has been able to find 
out. The manager is deaf to bribes and prayers alike. 
All we can learn is that she is a guest of some friend of 
his. At any rate the face is new, and when a glimpse 
of it can be caught behind the curtain you think you 
are looking on an angel’s. Come to-night and sce if 
your heart will prove unconquerable.” 

“I accept the challenge,”: said Beauchampe, and the 
two friends parted. 

CHAPTER It. 
“Ts she not beautiful ?” said De Burgh. 
His companion did not seem to heed the question, but 


gazed, as if transfixed, up to the stage box, where a deli- 
cate hand might be seen holding back the curtain. A 
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minute before the face of the fair owner of that hand 
had been revealed for an instant; and it was that sight 
which had called forth the impassioned exclamation of 
De Burgh. 

“Ts she not beautiful ?” he asked again. 

“Heavenly!” was the response of Beauchampe, 
“when will she be visible again?” 

The music went on. The prima donna sang her 
finest airs, and the orchestra thundered in at the chorus, 
until the house shook again with applause, but Beau- 
champe still remained gazing up at the stage box, seem- 
ingly unconscious of what was going on around him. 
That hasty glimpse at the face of the mysterious beauty 
had touched a new chord in his heart. Why did she 
so perversely keep herself secluded in the darkest corner 
of the box, tTevealing only the fair white hand which, 
but for the necessity of holding the curtain back, would 
doubtless have also sought the obscurity of her secluded 
seat?’ A half an hour at least had passed since that 
momentary glimpse of her face. At length when the 
prima donna had executed one of her most difficult airs, 
and while pit and boxes were resounding with enthu- 
siastic acclamations, the tiny hand slowly and stealthily 


‘drew back the curtain, just affording spgce for that 


unrivalled face to look down on the scene. 

It was indeed a face to watch for, to dream of, to 
worship! Soft melting blue eyes, rivalling heaven’s 
own azure; a brow whose transparency surpassed that 
of Parian marble; cheeks, whose pearly whiteness was 
saved from monotony by the rosy tint that suffused 
them; and tresses of that indescribable hue which 
seems auburn at night, but which when lit by a gleam 
of sunlight, assumes the hue of gold. Then the rich, 
ripe, pulpy lips, disclosing, when she smiled, teeth of 
such exquisite whiteness! This countenarice, beautiful 
thus in repose, was rendered even more lovely when 
she spoke—as she did occasionally to a companion be- 
side her—by the changing expression which flitted across 
her face, making it, as it were, a mirror in which every 
feeling of her soul was reflected. The subject of her 
conversation seemed an animated one, for her eyes 
would momently sparkle with merriment, and then her 
face would relapse again into a comparative repose, 
reminding the gazer of a quiet pool glimmering from 
light to shade as the sunshine shimmered down on it 
through the quivering leaves, 

“Who can she be?” said Beauchampe, “I must 
discover her name. Raphael must have dreamed of 
such a face when painting his immortal Madonna, for 
only in that divine countenance is anything even ap- 
proaching to this to be found.” 

“She is indeed seraphic,” said De Burgh, “and I 
wonder not that she has interested you. Ah! did I not 
say she would? But the curtain rises, and there comes 
the prima donna!” 
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But Beauchampe saw nothing save that angelic face. 
In vain the unrivalled Malibran poured forth her liquid 
melody—in vain the orchestra burst in with a magnifi- 
cence which has never since been equalled, Beauchampe 
was wholly insensible to the music, but, half hidden in 
his box, gazed entranced on the strange beauty. The 
fervor of his gaze, at length, appeared to attract the 
notice of her companion, for after a whisper betwixt the 
two and a glance at Beauchampe, the curtain was once 
more closed, and the stranger was visible no more that 
night. Not even the delicate fair hand was left exposed to 
fire the beholder with dreams of the still more lovely face. 

Beauchampe left the house that night with a tumult 
of strange feelings at his bosom. He had spoken truly 
when he told De Burgh that he had never loved, for 
although a beautiful face had more than once made a 
momentary impression. on his fancy, fone had ever 
inspired him with the lasting emotion of love. But 
now he felt that he had at length been conquered. 
That face was his fate. For hours after he sought his 
couch, he lay thinking of this mysterious beauty, and 
when at length he fell into a troubled slumber, it was 
only to dream of that seraphic face, looking down, as he 
had seen it a few hours before, on the glittering scene 
beneath. 

He rose at a late hour still more in love. His first 
duty was to enquire respecting the occupants of the 
stage box on the two preceding evenings, but here he 
found himself foiled. No one knew who the unknown 
beauty was, except the manager, and he was ceaf to all 
inquiry. 

The mystery hanging around the fair stranger only 
increased the passion of Beauchampe. The adventure 
was one which aroused his imaginative mind, and he 
surrendered himself at once to the seductive influence 
of his new feelings. At the earliest hour the next even- 
ing he was seated in a fashionable position to observe 
the unknown beauty, and he waited with a trembling 
heart for her appearance. At length a figure passed 
behind the curtain of the stage box, and in a few 
minutes that unrivalled face might be seen peeping 
modestly down on the scene below. It seemed to 
Beauchampe as if it was even more beautiful than on 
the preceding evening; especially when, as she turned 
to address her companion, she emerged a moment from 
the shadow of the box, so that the full blaze of the 
lustres shot across her rich auburn tressses, producing 
an illusion as if a shower of gold had fallen on them. 
The look which she cast around the house was but 
momentary however; and ere the curtain rose she had 
retreated into the shadow of the box, and was no more 
visible, except when the enthusiasm of the house called 
her for an instant forward—seeming, in her lustrous 
beauty, to the eyes of the impassioned Beauchampe, 
like a meteor lighting up a dark and hopeless prospect. 
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Nieat after night found Beauchampe at his post, 
gazing up at that curtained box with the adoration of 
an idolater to his divinity! Sometimes its unknown 
occupant was absent, and at other times she remained 
perversely invisible. But still the impassioned lover 
was more than once rewarded by a sight of that fair, 
lustrous face—and the glimpse, though it lasted but for 
a moment, afforded food for the thoughts and dreams of 
a week. Beauchampe no longer went in company with 
the gay De Burgh, but: sought a secluded seat whence 
he might gaze unnoticed, and drink in the surpassing 
beauty of that face in selfish silence. 

Thus passed a fortnight, and still all the efforts of 
Beauchampe to discover who the fair stranger was, had 
proved unavailing. More than once he had endeavored 
to follow her carriage home, but the vehicle had been 
as often lost in the press of equipages. He no longer 
thought of returning .to America—at least not for the 
present. He was resolved first to discover who the 
mysterious beauty was, that had thus moved his heart 
for the first time to love, and engrossed every other feel- 
ing of his soul into one all absorbing passion. 

The opera was about to close, for the prima donna 
had an engagement in Paris. Yet Beauchampe had 
made no approach to an acquaintance with the unknown 
beauty—indeed he was no further advanced toward it 
than on the first evening he saw her, since he did not 
even know her name or residence. He determined to 
make a final effort to trace her. 

‘He had just reached the carriage walk, on the last 
night of the opera, when he saw the manager approach- 
ing, with a lady on each arm, and, though the figures of 
both were closely shawled, Beauchampe’s heart told him 
that the form of the slighter one was that of the fair 
stranger. This was the first time that he had succeeded 
in beholding her before she reached her carriage, and he 
fancied that he could see that her figure, shrouded as it 
was, was one of the most exquisite proportions. He 
saw her, however, only for a moment, ere she stepped 
into her carriage with her companion, when the mana- 
ger bowed and the vehicle drove off. Hastily calling a 
hackney coach, Beauchampe sprang in and ordered the 
driver to follow the other carriage, but a distance suffi- 
ciently great to conceal his object. The carriage of 
which they were in pursuit, however, drove off so rapidly 
that it was with difficulty they could keep it in sight, in 
the devious course it pursued. But this velocity which, 
more than once, put the pursuers almost at fault, proved 
in the end a happy occurrence for the lover, since, in 
rapidly turning a corner the wheels of the carriage 
struck against a pile of stones and the vehicle was 
upset. Beauchampe, at this juncture, was but a short 
distance in the rear, and soon reached the shattered 
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coach, from which he was the first person to extricate 
the sufferers. Both were much frightened, and the 
companion of the fair stranger, an elderly lady, had an 
arm broken. The young lady was, however, uninjured. 
Beauchampe proffered his services at once, sent the 
coachman for a surgeon, and handed the ladies into his 
own carriage, soothing and assisting the sufferer during 
the remainder of the ride, which happily for the injured 
lady was a short one. But to Beauchampe it was one 
of bewildering joy. He breathed the’same air with her 
whom he had so long worshipped, and much as he had 
admired her beauty at a distance, he now admired her 
even more for the tenderness which she displayed toward 
the sufferer. 

Beauchampe had the tact when they reached the 
house, to remain just so long as his services could be of 
value, and then to retire. The eloquent look of thanks 
with which the young lady rewarded him, filled him 
with a joy such only as a lover can appreciate. 

The next morning he called to enquire after the suf- 
ferer, and if he had been charmed by the few words 
which the fair stranger had uttered the night before, in 
terror grief, how much more was he delighted by 
her conversation now that the smiles had resumed their 
place on her countenance, and all danger to her aunt 
had disappeared. Beauchampe sat entranced, until it 
suddenly occurred to him that he was protracting his 
visit beyond all etiquette. With a thousand good wishes 
for her aunt’s recovery, therefore, he rose to take his 
leave. 

“My aunt has charged me to return you her thanks 
for your timely assistance and kindness last night,” said 
the young lady, with a sweetness that Beauchampe had 
never scen equalled, “and she hopes in a few days to be 
able to express her gratitude in person. I need not say,”’ 
she continued with a bewitching frankness, and Beau- 
champe fancied her cheeks grew a shade more crimson 
as she spoke, “ how glad we shall be to see you at any 
time!” 

The lover left the house that day feeling as if he trod, 
not on earth, but air. That sunny countenance, those soft 
grateful eyes, the melodious accents of that voice filled 
his memory throughout the livelong day, and haunted 
his visions at night. He was irretrievably in love. ~The 
divinity whom he had worshipped at a distance had not 
disappointed him when he met her, but his chains were, 
if possible, tightened. 

He had left his own card with the ladies on the night 
of the accident, but amid the confusion and alarm they 
had forgotten to acquaint him with their names. He 
had gathered, however, from the landlady—for the ladies 
were transient boarders—that the name of the elder was 
Mrs. Wareham. On his second visit he had learned 
that the younger one was a neice to the sufferer, and 
that she bore the same name. They were on a visit to 
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the city, and as the aunt was an old friend of the mana- 
ger’s lady, they had accepted, her invitation to avail 
themselves of the stage box—and thus the difficulty of 
their being without a protector was got over. 

“It was Edith’s passionate love for music,” said the 
aunt when she was convalescent, and had been able to 
descend to the drawing-room to thank Beauchampe, 
“which induced me to consent to this arrangement. 
We wished to remain as secluded as possible, but the 
dear child has ever been so kind te me that I could not 
deny her. And even now I Jo not regret it although it 
has cost me a broken arm.” 

Beauchampe had neversthought to ask if Miss Ware- 
ham was fond of music, although he had noticed a harp 
standing in one corner of the room. He now petitioned 
for a song, and Edith modestly complied. As she bent 
over the instrument, displaying the full sweep of her 
magnificent neck and shoulders, while her azure eyes, 
humid with the emotions which the song awakened, 
were raised to heaven, Beauchampe thought, and justly, 
that he had never seen anything so lovely. She seemed 
another St. Cecelia, rapt with her own celestial thoughts. 
When the song ceased words failed him to express his 
admiration. 

CHAPTER IY. 


Beavucnamrt thought no longer of America, or of 
aught except Edith. He saw that she was such u one 
as he had often pictured to himself, but despaired of 
finding. She looked on everything with the eye of an 
enthusiast. Her heart seemed, in its warmth, to take 
in the whole universe. All things, in nature, were to 
her beauty and incense. For the first time, in his life, 
Beauchampe had met one with whom his soul could 
hold communion unreserved. His visits daily grew 
longer, and daily seemed more acceptable to Edith ; 


- until, at his entrance, her heart would beat quicker and 


the truant blood rush into her check. These signs met 
the eye of the lover and filled him with joy unutterable. 
Could it indeed be that she, whom he had worshipped 
so long at a distance, returned his love? Or was it not 
rather bliss too extatic to be real? Yet the glad smile 
with which Edith met him assured him that her heart 
was his own. Oh! how delicious were the hours they 
spent together. Books, music and conversation occupied 
their time, unless when silence, that bliss of love, would 
steal down on their souls. This could not continue 
long without a mutual revelation of feeling, and Beau- 
champe one evening seized the opportunity of a momen- 
tary ¢éte-d-téte to express his passion. The trembling 
and blushing Edith murmured a scarce audible assent 
to his impassioned declaration, and her lover catching 
her in his arms, imprinted his first kiss on her glowing 
cheek. 

Let it not be supposed that Beauchampe had deceived 





his betrothed as to his fortune. It is true that, in the 
intoxication of his earlier acquaintance, he had wholly 
forgotten the clause in his uncle’s will, by which he 
forfeited the estate, but he soon found that neither Edith 
nor her aunt knew of his expectations, and therefore 
when, on the morning after the scene we have just 
described, he asked Mrs. Wareham, as the protector of 
Edith, for the hand of her neice, he did not disguise 
from her that his fortune amounted to only a paltry five 
hundred a year, such being the income left to him by 
his uncle in case he refused to marry the lady to whom 
he had been betrothed. He expressed his determination, 
however, to adopt a profession at once, and with the 
sanguine hopes of youth, declared that in four years at 
furthest he would be able to claim his bride. The cooler 
years of Mrs. Wareham led her to be less sanguine of 
his immediate success, but he pleaded so fervently that 
she was at length forced to give a half consent. She 
promised that, while Beauchampe visited America, she 
would not interdict a correspondence betwixt the lovers ; 
and that, if at the termination of the four years, Edith 
and Beauchampe should both remain unchanged, she 
would then consent to their union. But she would not 
permit any engagement at present. 

“You are both young, my dear Mr. Beauchampe, and 
four years may work a great change in your feelings. 
You have hitherto enjoyed a handsome allowance, and - 
lived in the expectation of a still more handsome fortune. 
You have never yet—pardon me for saying it—acquired 
those habits of business which are necessary to one who 
has to make his own fortune; and, although now the 
unceasing toil of a profession seems light to you, yet 
your opinions may change, understand me I only say 
may. I speak frankly, as I would to my own child, for 
you have deeply interested me. Perhaps age has taught 
me to be less sanguine than you—at least it has ac- 
quainted me with the weaknesses of human nature.” 

There was much in this which grated harshly on 
Beauchampe; and yet nothing at which he could be 
offended. ‘There was wisdom in every word which 
Mrs. Wareham had uttered, but a wisdom which seemed 
to the romantic lover a cold and almost repulsive pru- 
dence. His good sense had to acknowledge that she was 
right, although his heart would fain have pronounced her 
wrong. 

“If such is your resolution,” he said, “I must obey, 
although with a heavy heart. But you shall see that 
you judge me harshly.” 

«“ Not so, my dear young friend. I confess my heart 
is with you, but as the protector of Edith I must act 
with the world’s prudence, if I would save myself from 
reproach. And in what do I oppose you? I permit 
you to correspond—you will thus constantly commune 
together—you say you will visit England once a year, 
—and at any hour you may claim Edith. At the same 
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time you will not be bound by a promise, and thus 
forced from a sense of honor to fulfil a pledge of which 
your heart might repent. Think of all I have said, and 
I know you will acquit me of any harshness. But 
believe me, in any event, my dear Mr. Beauchampe, to 
be your true friend.” 

The lover saw that he could not change the resolution 
of Mrs. Wareham, and accordingly he was forced to sub- 
mit. Eager to put his plan in operation, he lost no time 
in engaging a passage to New York. We will not 
attempt to describe his parting with Edith. Amid all 
her grief, however, there was no hope—hope for the 
future, bright and beautiful! She had not seen disap- 
pointment like Mrs. Wareham, and life was sunny and 
alluring before her. With the tear that dimmed her 
blue eye at parting, there was mingled a smile to cheer 
her lover, and bid him look forward Ba happy, meeting. 

“Sweet girl,’ said Beauchampe to himself, as he 
drove away from the house, “she, at least, is not cold- 
hearted! She does not déubt my faith. Beautiful 
Edith, that smile is worth a world to me. And now for 
America!” 

During the long voyage that ensued, for it was pro- 
tracted to an unusual length, Beau § thought often 
of that parting smile. It was to him a sign of hope. 
When should he behold that smile again ? 


CHAPTER V.- 


Tue first duty of Beauchampe, on returning to his 
country, was to acquaint his guardian with his resolution 
to abandon his fortune, since his heart could not endorse 
the vows which his uncle had made forhim. The guar- 
dian was a man of the world, a cool old merchant of 
some sixty years of age, and he heard the determination 
of his ward with undisguised astonishment. 

“ What !—throw away ten thousand a year and a 
lovely girl, for a mere whim, a passion that will not 
outlast the leaves. Pooh! Pooh! you are crazy, Beau- 
champe. You must not think of such a thing. Five 
hundred a year and a profession to support a family 
with !—my dear boy, you never can do it.” 

“But I have made up my mind, and am ‘willing to 
abide by my resolution,” said Beauchampe, with a little 
warmth, “besides if you were to see Miss Wareham,” 
he could not call her Edith before the calculating mer- 
chant—*“ you would not wonder at my choice.” 

“ And if you were to see Miss Harper, you would be 
cured of your romantic notion. By Jove! if I were a 
young man I would move heaven and earth to win her. 
Why all the young men have been crazy about her, in 
the few. weeks since she has finished her education and 
come out !—and here are you, actually refusing her and 
ten thousand a year to boot, without so much as having 
seen her. You deserve to be cut off without a shil- 
ling.” 
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« But, my dear, sir, beautiful though she be, I do not 
love her!” if . 

«“ But you could love her if you were willing. No 
one can see her without loving her,” exclaimed the old 
man with some warmth. 

“ But I love another, and I am sure that Miss Harper 
would not wish me to bring her a cold unsympathizing 
heart. Her better nature must repel at being trafficked 
away as.in a shambles!” 

“ Well—well, you must call on me to-morrow at my 
house, when we will talk the matter over again. You 
will think better of it by that time.” 

The next day Beauchampe paid his second visit to 
his guardian, and was received in the old man’s library. 
The lover was firm, for the sweet face of Edith was 
continually in his memory, and could he barter her 
away for gold? 

«“T have one last argument to urge,” said the old man, 
as he followed his guest down the hall, pausing, while 
he spoke, at the parlor door, which he threw open, “here 
is Miss Harper, and I leave you to express your resolu- 
tion to her.” So saying the old gentleman retired, leav- 
ing Beauchampe thunder-struck in the hall. 

His first impulse was to retire. But the young lady 
had heard his guardian’s words, and he could not refuse 
the interview without rudeness. His situation was awk- 
ward in the extreme. But there was nothing left except 
to advance and extricate himself the best way he could 
from the dilemma. After a moment’s hesitation, there- 
fore, he stepped into the parlor, wondering in what 
manner he should open this strange and embarrassing 
interview. 

A female was sitting with her back toward him, half 
concealed by the rich curtains that shrouded the front 
windows. He felt satisfied that this was Miss Harper. 
For a minute she did not hear, or affected not to hear 
his footstep on the rich Wilton carpeting, and the em- 
barrassed young man had nearly reached her side, before 
she seemed to be aware of his presence. " 

“ Miss Harper !”’ said he, and then paused, unable to 
proceed. 

The person turned around quickly and rose, revealing 
to the astonished gaze of Beauchampe the very counter- 
part of the features of the stage box beauty. 

“Edith! Miss Wareham! DoI dream?” « 

“And you are determined to refuse me?” said she, 
with an arch smile. 

That voice and look removed every doubt, and catch- 
ing the sweet girl in his arms, he answered her by im- 
printing a kiss on her pouting lips. 

“That’s a practical argument,” said the voice of his 
guardian, from the other parlor, “and has proved more 
conclusive than all my other ones. Ah! Beauchampe 
did I not tell you that my ward was irresistible 1” 

“ Yes! my dear boy,” said the voice of Mrs. Wareham, 
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as that lady also appeared on the scene, “ you have proved 
true. And now,” she continued, smiling meaningly, “I 
give my consent to your betrothal.” 

Beauchampe turned from one to the other in an 
astonishment which was depicted on every lineament 
of his face, until the ludicrousness of his looks plunged 
the whole party into laughter, in which he too finally 
joined. When their mirth had subsided Mrs. Wareham 
took on herself to explain the mystery, which was soon 
solved. 3 tay’ : 

Miss Harper after her education had been completed 
had visited Paris, in order to perfect herself in the French 
language, under the charge of Mrs. Wareham, who was 
really her aunt. Of this visit abroad, however, Beau- 
champe was ignorant. The ladies were on their return 
to this country, by the way of London, when they 
visited the opera, in the manner we have narrated. The 
accident which happened to Mrs. Wareham had revealed 
to the ladies the fact that Mr. Beauchampe was none 
other thay the individual to whom Edith had been be- 
trothed. Eager to learn if he would love her for herself 
alone, the young lady, with her aunt’s concurrence, had 
practised the innocent deception which resulted as we 
have detailed. It is necessary to state that immediately 
after Beauchampe sailed, the two ladies also took passage 
for America, where they arrived nearly a fortnight before 
the lover. The guardian of both entered at once into 
the scheme, and had played his part adroitly as we have 
seen. 

A month later witnessed the union of Edith and 
Beauchampe; and neither ever regretted the happy 
chance which brought them together in London. 





WORDS AT MIDNIGHT. 


BY W. WALLACE, AUTHOR OF ‘“ JERUSALEM,” “STAR 
Lyra,” &c. &c. 
Wout p’st thou mortal have a vision 
In the spectral noon of night? 
Would’st thou view a form eiysian 
Floating in its mystic light? 
Pray thou could'st,—and that the same 
Brave dream that o’er me swiftly grew, 
Half in darknesss—half in flame, 
- Would sweep before thee, brother, too. 


The Night had counted half her hours, 
And half her hours some could see 
Weltering ghost-like, ghost-like weltering 
In the past Eternity ; 
When a cloud around me closing 
Misty, painful swathed my eyes, 
And I heard a low, sweet music 
Like the voice of Paradise— 
Sweetly singing, 
Silver-ringing 
From its hollow of the skies. 





Sudden burst a sun-like glory 
Through that misty, painful shroud, 
And a lofty form of beauty 
Started from the open cloud. 
In his left hand shone a garland— 
In his right a banner-fold 
(From its bright staff half unfurling) 
With a wierd-like sound unrolled : 
And I heard the seraph saying 
(While his brow a glitter wove, 
Such as never trembled, sparkled 
Round a’seraph-brow before.) 
“« Mortal on thy journey wending— 
To the mystic ocean tending, 
Where the human wrecks are tost— 
Some forever, ever lost ; 
Mortal, what can save you, say! 
In Life’s dark and treach’rous way ? 
Learning trom her dusty tome? 
Science in her starry home? 
Bravery such as heroes feel 
*Mid the clash of crimson steel? 
Passion such as had its birth 
In the Eden-prime of Earth ? 
Farther! Farther, mortal, look 
light of star or book! 
Farther than the Hero’s power— 
Higher than the Passion bower! 
Deeper be your vision-sean ! 
Worthier be the aim of man! 
Let your warnings, let your aim 
With angel-yearnings be the same ; 
Same as that which seraphs know— 
Ah! too often lost below! 
*T was writ in light by him of old; 
Read it on this banner-fold.” 
Slowly from its staff unrolling, 
Swayed that flag above my head, 
And these words with fear and trembling, 
In the night’s dim noon I read. 
«Every duty in the plan 
God has given unto man, 
He who fills the earth-career, . 
Will obey with smile or tear. 
Such his aim! 
Bright his fame! 
And his motto thus shall be, 
If he would for laurels sue, 
‘Only Virtue’s bravery 
*Mid my searches for the True!” 


Then the cloud around me closing 
Once more misty swathe1 my eyes, 
And I heard a low, sweet music 
Like the voice of Paradise, 
Sweetly singing, 
Silver-ringing 
From its hollow of the skies. 
Like a star amid the tempest, 
Like the rainbow of a storm 
When it fades into the twilight, 
Vanished that seraphic form. 
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THE MARTYRED PRINCESS. 
FROM THE 


Tue Princess Josephine was the beauty of her father’s 
court, rivalling even the matured splendor of her mother, 
the majestic Maria Theresa. When her sister, the Arch- 
duchess Caroline, who had been betrothed to the Duke 
of Parma, fell a victim to that then scourge of mankind, 
the small pox, Josephine was selected to fill her place, 
as much on account of her loveliness, as because her 
mother deemed that her soft and pliant disposition would 
render a fitting tool in her hand, to watch the intentions 
of the Court at Parma, and report them to the Queen of 
Hungary. 

Of all this, however, Josephine was ignorant. She 
had heard much of the beauty and manly courage of her 
betrothed lover, and it was with a happy smile, therefore, 
that she stood befure the altar and gave her hand to his 
ambassador. Never had she looked lovelier than on this 
occasion. Her clear and lofty brow ; her deep soft blue 
eyes; the quiet and soul-lit expression of her face, seemed 
now to be even more beautiful than they were wont to 
be; while the delicate blush suffusing her fine counte- 
nance threw a charm around her indescribable. And 
when her father pressed her to his bosom, and blessed 
her, and the tears gushed into her melting azure eyes, 
the audience, who witnessed the ceremony, thought they 
Had never seen one half so lovely. 

That evening the Princess sat alone, for the last time, 
in her favorite boudoir. She held in her hand a minia- 
ture of her husband, and she blushed as she looked on 
the manly beauty of his face. 

Suddenly fine music was heard; they were playing 
an Italian air, slow and melancholy in its expression. 
Josephine knew the words of this music; it painted 
tender and passionate love. She blushed as she looked 
at the portrait, which she held in her hand ; she locked 
forth, until the view was lost in the distance, perhaps to 
think over the future, dreaming as youth loves to do, 
when imagination lends its brilliant illusions to reality. 
These images of happiness enchanted her heart, when 
the door of the apartment opened. It was the Empress. 

Josephine arose, strongly moved at the sight of her 
mother. Maria Theresa was cold and proud in her 
demeanor, she suffered no opposition to her will; it was 
not to be wondered at, that the countenance of the 
Princess should express embarrassment and reverence, 
rather than childlike affection at the sight of her mother. 
The Empress seemed at present, however inclined to 
tenderness. When her daughter offered her a seat, she 
advanced, took the hand of the Princess kindly within 
her own, drew her towards her, and then seated herself 
with her in the recess of a window. She then imme- 
diately opened the conversation. 
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“These are Italian books,” she said, “and the music 
I heard is also Italian. Ah, dear child, do you already 
seek to forget us? Alas, these bonds which are so 
strong amongst ordinary people, with us are weak, if 
not wholly broken. How often, dear daughter of my 
heart, must I have appeared cold and stern to you! But 
the cares of the throne as seldom allow to me.a cheerful 
brow, as an outpouring of the heart. Dear child, when 
far away thou thinkest of thy mother, remember the 
cares with which she is overwhelmed.” 

Josephine was deeply moved. She seized the hand 
of the Empress and bathed it in tears. Her mother 
now ventured to hint to her daughter her wishes. 
She kissed that soft, confiding face, and said, 

“TI know you love me, Josephine, and will do my will 
—hear me now!” and she proceeded to reveal to her 
daughter her wish that she—a Princess, and a wife !— 
should become a spy in her husband’s cabinet. 

At first Josephine listened in doubt, but as the truth 
broke upon her, she turned suddenly from her mother. 
At length she found words. j 

“No, no,” she cried, while she sank at the feet of 
the Empress, “to observe his actions! to penetrate his 
most secret thoughts that I may lay the information 
before the Austrian Court! to excite his confidence in 
order to betray it! No, no, this cannot be-my duty. 
My love would then be nothing but——” 

“ Softly, softly, Princess,” interrupted Maria Theresa, 
while she repressed with difficulty the anger that 
sparkled in her eyes, “I was not prepared for such a 
burst of romantic love.” 

“The character of a spy,” said the Duchess, as she 
raised herself ‘with dignity, “does not suit a daughter of 
Maria Theresa.” 

At this moment, the expression of her face, assumed a 
character of grandeur and pride, such as had never before 
been visible in it. Her brow hitherto always serene, 
became furrowed. One might have mistaken the Prin- 
cess Josephine for the Empress. She, when she 
perceived her daughter look so much like herself, lost 
all hope of making her the docile instrument of her will. 

“T believe indeed,” she said with derisive laugh, “ that 
the little Colonel has turned your head. But we have 
not yet learned to tolerate self-will and disobedience. 
Leave it to me to settle this business.” 4 

“Dear mother,” cried Josephine, endeavoring to 
retain her, “for God’s sake, do not leave me with such 
coldness.” 

The Empress withdrew her hand—their eyes met. 
As the Princess caught a glance of the pale face of her 
mother, in which was painted an expression of concen- 
trated bitterness, she fell back fainting on her seat. 

When she recovered her senses, she exclaimed sor- 
rowfully, “it is broken!” as she looked at the fragments 
of the broken chain, to which the picture of the Duke of 
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Parma, had been attached. The Empress, when she 
broke from her daughter with so much indignation, had 
entangled herself in the chain and broken it. The 
Duchess leaned against the balcony, dissolved in tears. 

It is a crushing pain to the souls of the young, when 
they discover that their deepest feelings have been awa- 
kened, only to plunge them into misery. But sorrow 
and amazement now vanished from the strong, presen- 
timent of @ near, threatening, and terrible peril, which 
overpowered ther emotions. The shadows of night 
began to extend themselves. Josephine had looked on 
the pale and angry countenance of the Empress by the 
doubtful twilight; the power of her imagination still 
presented to her its threatening aspect. The loneliness 
around her became insupportable. She called her ladies 
around her. Yet, neither their laughing faces, the sound 
of their voices, the briglttness of the lights, nor the songs 
of her beloved sister Pauline, had power to cheer the 
soul of the Princess. She walked up and down the 
apartment with unsteady step, when a knock was heard 
at the door, and she was awakened from her reverie by 
terror. 

It was Martini, the confessor of the Empress. The 

features of this priest were modelled like those of an 
ancient statue. His lofty brow gave his face at once a 
stern and penetrating expression. His demeanor was 
humble and benevolent, his voice slow and gentle; yet 
it was impossible to avoid a sensation of fear at his 
presence. No one ever looked on that cold, unpitying 
eye, without saying to himself—“This is a man who 
delights in human misery.” 
* He approached the Duchess, looked at her dress, for 
in changing her robe after the ceremony, she had put on 
black, her usual color, and said, “I see with pleasure, 
my daughter, that you did not await my coming to pre- 
pare for fulfilling the duties of to-night.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the Princess. “I 
consulted nothing but my own convenience in changing 
my dress.” 

“T believed it to be done from humility. Thy wed- 
ding clothes and worldly decoration, would be unsuitable 
accompaniments for prayers in the presence of the dead.” 

“TI beseech you, explain yourself,” cried Josephine, 
trembling in every limb. 

“ Your Imperial Highness very well knows, that it is 
your turn, to watch and pray to-night at the grave of the 


, Archduchess.” 


Josephine fell with her forehead against the wall. 
Pauline interposed with these words : 

“The Empress will never permit it. Every one 
knows, that the Archduchess died with the small pox, 
on which account no one has since entered the chapel.” 

“On the contrary, her Imperial Majesty expressly 
demands, that this pious duty shall by no means be 
neglected. She herself sent me hither, to lead the 





Duchess of Parma immediately to the coffin of her 
sister.” 

“ Appeal to the Emperor,” whispered Pauline; “but 
what can be expected from his will? No—there is no 
hope there. But throw yourself at the feet of your 
mother, I conjure you.” 

“I have just now seen her,” answered the Duchess, 
with an expression of the deepest distress. . Pauline hid 
her face with both hands. 

“I wait,” said the priest, “the pleasure of your Im- 
perial Highness, to follow me to the chapel.” 

Josephine rose to obey. 

“I will accompany you,” said Pauline, “something 
might happen to you in the night—” 

“Your Imperial Highness must watch alone,” an- 
swered the confessor decidedly. “ Besides, such is the 
custom.” 

Martini was still speaking, when a child rushed into 
the apartment of the Archduchess, and hastened up to 
embrace her. 

“Dear sister, thou wilt leave us perhaps for ever. 
You must give’me twice as many kisses as you usually 
do.” " 

“Good Maria, thor hast no sorrows; thou wilt sleep 
quietly to-night.” 

“Thou wilt perhaps not sleep so quietly, but wilt be 
happy. To-morrow, and I shall never see thee again.” 

«To-morrow, O God!—” At these words a torrent 
of tears rolled down the cheeks of the Archduchess. 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked the child. 
“Why dost thou weep? They told me that thou wast 
going to reign.” 

“ Good child, may Heaven spare thee such nuptials.” 

The little girl mingled her tears with those of her 
sister. 

The Duchess repaired to the vault. Her ladies fol- 
lowed her to the door. When it was opened, they per- 
ceived that its damp darkness, was changed into a faint 
twilight by the light of a single taper. Josephine turned 
around, pressed the weeping Pauline in her arms, and 
entered the chapel. Her ladies saw her kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, when the door was slowly closed 
and locked. 

Pauline was obliged to wait until the sitting of the 
Council Chamber had ended, to inform the Emperor 
that his favorite daughter was passing the night in an 
offensive vault, by the corpse of a sister, who had died 
with an infectious disease. More than half of the night 
was already gone— 

The Emperor hastened himself to the chapel. He 
found the Archduchess, just in the very spot in which 
they had left her kneeling before the altar, and her head 
bowed as if in prayer; her body seemed shrunk, and her 
arms rested on the marble slab. Her father spoke to her. 
No answer. He raised her She was dead ! 
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THE MALE FLIRT. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Have you seen Mrs. Gordon since she returned 
from Europe?” said James Ewing to his friend Henry 
Alford, as they stood on the steps of the Astor House, 
“ Her widowhood has not impaired her charms; she is 
even more beautiful than when she left here two years 
ago.” 

“Indeed!—and she has returned, I presume, im- 
mensely rich. Her husband was, you know, a million- 
naire.” 

“Yes! he died but a short week after they landed 
at Havre, leaving her all his immense wealth. He wif 
be a fortunate man who wins the widow; and she 
already has crowds of suitors. If I remember aright, 
Harry, you once had a sort of flirtation with her, and I 
was one among those who thought you, rather than 
the rich Powell, the favored one. Why, in the deuce, 
didn’t you persevere ?”’ 

“TI was too poor,” said Alford, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, “and she was no richer. It would have been 
madness to marry.” 

“Then why did you pay her such attention?” asked 
Ewing in some surprise, “for many months you were 
constantly by her side. I always thought that some 
little difference—a lover’s quarrel you know—had sepa- 
tated you, and that each was too proud to make any 
advances subsequently.” 

“Let us step into my room, and I will tell you. 
Egad, it’s a wonder you haven’t seen the truth long 
ago. I thought you knew more of the world.” . 

The two companions were soon seated in Alford's 
room when he began: 

“Emily Maxwell was, you know, a splendid girl. 
But she was poor. I saw and admired her. Yet my 
circumstances would not permit me to marry. Now 
young fellows like myself, who have access to good 
society and are yet without the means to support a 
wife, must either fly the company of the dear creatures 
altogether, or else indulge in what I call innocent flirta- 
tion—” 

“Innocent !” 

“Yes! innocent—why, my dear fellow, you start as 
if a bomb had rolled under your chair, you needn’t be 
so alarmed at my words. All I mean to say is this— 
that, because one can’t marry one isn’t therefore to be 
deprived of love, I don’t mean exactly your serious love, 
but a sort of half real half jesting feeling, such as one 
experiences toward a girl he is flirting with. You talk 
with her, walk with her, read with her, sing with her, 
and in short pay her pretty devoted attention for a while, 
but when you find you are in danger of getting seriously 
in love, then you back out, and seek some new beauty 
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to flirt with. One may thus have all the little excite- 
ments of a courtship—the pique, the soothing, the 
flattered vanity, the one particular angel to whom you 
chat in a half whisper—without the danger of involving 
your honor by an engagement—” 

“ But surely there is danger in this, if not to yourself, 
at least to the lady.” 

“Oh! no—you are a novice, I see, in these matters. 


The lady has the sense to see that you @ flirting, 
since you never seriously make love te is you 
do not tell her you love her, for whe I does that, 


I hold he is as much bound to go forward and marry 
her as he is to pay a debt of honor. If I promised to 
marry a girl I would consider it binding, and keep the 
promise religiously. I have no charity for a scoundrel 
who breaks an engagement. But these innocent flirta- 
tions are different things. Why—what would the world 
be worth if one couldn’t take moonlight walks with the 
girls, or have some one whom you visited, you know, 
especially. If you think the matter’s getting serious 
for her, of course youll back out. Meantime, however, 


a man’s a fool if he don’t have some one with whom he “” 


is flirting—its better than lemonade, however spicy—it 
gives one a sort of poetry of feeling, only surpassed by 
love itself:—and that you know is a luxury in which 
a poor dog, like most young professional men, cannot 
indulge.” 

“And you mean to say that you carried on some 
such flirtation with Emily Maxwell.” 

Alford nodded and smiled. 

“ But have you not often thought that in her case it 
was carried a little too far! Have you no misgivings 
of this?” : 

His companion adjusted his cravat coolly before the 
glass, as he replied, 

“It may be I did. I confess I have had once or 
twice uneasy thoughts about it; and I certainly did 
think more of Emily than of any other girl I ever met, 
and on that account may have carried the matter a little 
too far in her case. But, if so, I’ve repented it. To 
be frank, I have never seen a woman since whom I 
admired as I did her.” 

His companion made no reply, but looked abstractedly 
and somewhat mournfully into the grate. <A silence of 
some minutes ensued. At length Alford suddenly looked 
up. 

“Do you believe in first love, Ewing?” he said, “that 
is, do you think it outlives every subsequent affection ?” 

“T do.” 

The conversation again stopped, and both companions 
feH into another fit of musing. At length Ewing rose 
and departed. As he left the Astor House he soliloquized 
with himself. 

“I wish that when we were on the subject, I had 
spoken out to Harry. He is a generous fellow in 
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many things; but on this one point most heartless and 
unprincipled. He seems, however, to regret his conduct 
to Mrs. Gordon, and I believe, after all, he talks worse 
than he acts. He may have been a male-flirt in his 
comparatively boyish days, but now he surely must 
have more regard for a woman’s feelings than to win 
her heart by these silent, though seductive attentions of 
which he speaks, and then desert her, justifying himself 
by the mockery of not having told her he loved her.” 

The thoughts which were passing through Alford’s 
mind when he his companion if he deemed a first 
love the most enduring, our readers have perhaps divined. 
He was thinking if he might not win'the widow, and, 
although her fortune was not without some influence 
over him, we will do him the justice to say that, at that 
moment, regret for having tampered with the feelings of 
the only woman who had touched his heart, was cer- 
tainly uppermost. He pondered over the subject long 
after Ewing left him. , 

“ Yes!” he said, rising, “I will woo you now seri- 
ously. If you ever really loved me—and I feel that you 
once did—it will be no very difficult task to kindle old 
feelings in your bosom; I will throw myself on your 
kind heart for forgiveness for the wrong I have done 
you; and—” he paused and said smiling confidently, 
“we will yet be happy.” 

Henry Alford was, as his friend had said, of a really 
noble nature; but alas! it had been sadly corrupted by 
the world, as his creed on innocent flirtations witnessed. 
He was, however, good-looking and talented; he had 
risen to some note in his profession ; and it was therefore 
with no misgivings, or very slight ones, that he sought 
a renewal of his intimacy with Mrs. Gordon, for the 
purpose of becoming a suitor for her hand. 

If Emily Maxwell had touched his heart, the beautiful 
widow won his love. Alford had been a visitor at her 
mansion, but a short time, when he felt that if he had 
began his suit as a reparation due to her he had slighted, 
he now continued it as necessary to his own happiness. 
Mrs. Gordon was indeed the same as Emily Maxwell, 
but how immeasurably improved. Not only was her 
beauty of a more lofty and entrancing character; not 
only was her intellect expanded and refined; not only 
was she gifted with accomplishments such as few of 
her sex could boast of; but her heart seemed to have 
gained a deeper tone from the trials it had undergone— 
to have been, as it were, chastened and purified in the 
furnace of affliction. The love of Emily Maxwell 
would have been pure and deep, but after all only that 
of a girl; the love of Mrs. Gordon was such as a woman, 
in all the full maturity of her aflections, has to bestow. 
And Alford felt that, having once possessed the love of 
the girl, he had a key to the affections of the woman. 

In this conviction he daily grew more confirmed. 
No one visited the proud mansion of Mrs. Gordon, 





who seemed a more welcome visitant. If she did not 
blush at his entrance as she would have done eight 
years before, she welcomed him with a cordiality which 
there was no mistaking. She sang for him, she pro- 
menaded with him, and she danced with him—for who 
does not dane at twenty-six?—and there was nothing 
wanting in her demeanor toward him, to assure him of 
her love, except the absence of that conscious embar- 
rassment in his presence which once characterized her. 
But then she was a blushing girl, and now she was a 
calm, collected woman. ‘The difference was everything. 

“TI will propose for her this very evening,” said Alford 
to himself, about six weeks after he had renewed his 
visits to her, “she must love me—she does love me—I 
‘will beg her forgiveness on my knees, and seal it with a 
kiss as in former days.” 

That night the lover found his mistress alone, and in 
a few minutes was on his knees, offering her his hand 
and heart. But, when he came to the crisis he could 
not tell her how he had once abused her love—he could 
not do so even to sue for her forgiveness. 

“Rise,” said the widow; but her accents were so 
calm and passionless, that, for the first time, her lover 
felt a misgiving of the success of his suit. His fears 
were increased when he arose and took a seat beside — 
her on the sofa. She did not avert her face, her eyes 
did not seek the ground, there was no conscious blush 
on her cheek ; but her whole demeanor was as collected 
as if she was performing the most trivial of her daily 
household duties. The heart of Alford sunk within 
him: he felt a pang such as he had never experienced 
before. It was a pang not only of mortified vanity, but 
of hopeless agonizing love. 

« Listen to me, Alford,” said Mrs. Gordon, “I am not 
surprised at this—you see I am not—for I have expected 
it daily for the last fortnight. You start, but recollect 
I am not as I was when we met in other days. Travel 
and sorrow and years have made me a different being, 
have taught me to read the hearts of others as they once 
read my own. It is unnecessary to refer to our former 
intimacy at length, but I must do so partially in order to 
explain my present determination. You know how you 
sought my society, how you were ever ready with those 
little attentions that our sex delight to receive, how you 
modulated your voice to a whisper when you spoke to 
me and to me alone. You remember all this, and that 
these attentions continued for months. Are you sur- 
prised, therefore, that I learned to love you—deeply, 
fervently, unreservedly? It is true you gave me no 


reason, from any words you said, to believe that you 
loved me; but is not the eloquence of the eye, the voice, 
the look even more expressive than that of words? 
Yes! Henry Alford you knew I loved you—you in- 
tended that I should—and yet you deserted me. You 
left me without explanation. 


In the recesses of my 
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own heart I was forced to conceal my agony, for it 
would have been unmaidenly to confess that I loved 
one who had never solicited my affections. That six 
months of agony I would not ask even for an enemy, 
if one I have! But I outlived it. I was proud, afid I 
would have died with my secret, if on words only had 
depended its revelation. But my friends saw the truth 
in my hollow cheek and sunken eye. Yet they said 
nothing. At length Mr. Gordon, whom I had once 
refused, sought my hand again. I had no heart to give 
him it is true, bat I yielded to the solicitations of my 
friends and married -him. Of that step I never repented. 
From the moment when I promised at the altar to be 
his, I felt it had become my duty to love him alone, 
and I resolutely discarded from my heart every feeling 
at variance with my vow. I looked to God, and he 
enabled me to go through with the work. Do not 
flatter yourself with the common belief that a first love 
is never eradicated—the assertion is true only where 
the object of that love remains pure in the eyes of the 
lover. Years have passed since I learned to look on 
you only as on the rest of your sex—yes more, as one 
whom I never could love. You had trifled with, and 
betrayed me—sI could no more confide in your truth. 
You were not the being my young fancy had painted. 
And now, Henry Alford, I tell you with as much calm- 
ness as I would tell the veriest stranger, that you are 
nothing to me. : 

“TI will not deny that I might have repelled you at 
once when you sought again my society. I am no 
coquette, but I felt it due to my sex to treat you 
according to the rule on which you have always acted 
toward us. It was a mere flirtation, perhaps, on your 
part: I was not bound to suppose you serious until 
you spoke your love in words. Besides it would have 
sounded well abroad, that the widow Gordon had refused 
Mr. Alford before he had proposed—people would, one 
and all, have sneered at her as a vain, foolish woman. 
But mark me, I was not blind to the fact that you loved 
me. You may even regret the past. But for this I 
care nothing. Think not either that I love another. 
No other motive dictates my refusal than your conduct 
to me eight years ago. And now go, Henry Alford, 
and remember, when you hear or think of me, that I 
feel no more emotion at your name than I would at 
that of a stranger.” 

Paralyzed, and confounded, a prey to conflicting 
emotions of mortification and baffled love, Alford sat, 
during these words, unable to articulate a syllable. 
And when, at their conclusion, Mrs. Gordon coldly 
rose, to intimate that the interview was over, he 
rose too, and mechanically taking his hat, bowed 
and left the room. He felt, both from the language 
and manner of the widow, that expostulation was 
vain. 
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That lesson was not lost on Alford. But he never 
married. Why, our readers, perhaps, can tell. 

Mrs. Gordon a year afterward was united to a gen- 
tleman every way worthy of her, and whom she had 
learnt fervently to love ere she surrendered to him her 
hand. t 

Such is the history of but one out of hundreds of a 
class. Reuder! have you never meta Mare Fuirt! 


a apt eh 
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TO MY SISTER. 
BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 


Sister, I’ve roved in other climes, 
Have crossed the heaving sea, 
Have heard Italia’s vesper chimes 
Float o’er the starlit lea; 
Have stood upon Rome's proudest height 
When scarce the night-breeze stirs, 
And trod by evening’s palest light 
Amid her sepulchres. 


Have wandered o’er the classic plains 
Of Greece, land of the free, 
Oh! cursed with worse than despot's chains, 
No hope remains for thee; 
No hope, yes look on Marathon, 
Sons of the chainless brave! 
Again will rise fair freedom’s sun 
From out thy father’s grave. 


And I have stood upon the hills 
Of vine-clad, sunny France, 

Have listened to her murmuring rills, 
And joined the merry dance ; 

Have heard her music ’neath the skies 
So cloudless, and so bright, 

And gazed upon her maiden’s eyes 
That matched them in their light. 


Oft have I joined the giddy throng 
Within the halls of pride, 

And yielding to the tempter’s song, 
Have bowed me to the tide; 

Have taught my tongue the idle praise 
That worldings love to hear, 

Unmoved to meet the passing gaze, 
Alike the smile or tear. 


But still amid each scene of mirth 
Thy name has been to me 
A bright spot on the dreary earth, 
A star in memory; 
Something to which my thoughts could cling, 
A pure unwavering flame, 
Like rose-buds in the early spring 
Has been my Sister’s name. 
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THE OLD STANDARDS OF BUCKLESBURY. 


Preasant old Bucklesbury! Can I ever forget the 
happy hours I have spent in thee? Favorite resort of 
schoolboys in their August holidays, here were my hap- 
piest vacations passed. When I first knew Bucklesbury, 
it was a place of some five or six hundred inhabitants, 
none of them very rich, none very poor. Each of its 
indwellers was known to all, and a sociability that 
sprung from the heart, united them in the bonds of 
neighborly kindness. Their dwellings were not closely 
packed together as I have seen in some villages which 
ape the style and appearance of cities, but, generally 
speaking, each house stood alone, environed by its well 
kept garden, abounding in flowers. There was no 
searcity of fine old shade trees in its highways and 
byways. 

Tt is now many years since I spent an August there, 
and most whom I loved therein have been carried to 
their resting-places in the church-yard; but I love to 
think of them, and would pay the tribute of a few lines 
to their memory. It is pleasant to me to temember 
“the old standards,” as the members of the oldest fami- 
lies in the place were called by uncle Bob, the negro 
barber, waiter and fiddler, himself, perhaps, the oldest 
inhabitant. Bob knew the dates of all the births, mar- 
riages and deaths that had occurred in Bucklesbury for 
sixty years. He was the standing chronicle and uni- 
versal referee in all matters of village chronology; the 
decision of the relative importance of modern fires and 
floods, snow-storms and hail-storms was of course his 
privilege as the “oldest inhabitant,” whose memory as 
to such matters is always considered unquestionable, by 
way of exception to the usually received opinion that 
the memory grows weak with age. In matters of pedi- 


gree, I think Bob was worth a whole college of heralds. * 


To all, gentle and simple, Bob was invariably civil, but 
the old standards, the representatives of those families 
in which he had lived in his youthful days were the 
chosen objects of his mingled love and reverence. Of 
nothing was he fonder of discoursing than of the old 
standards, except, perhaps, the eventful occurrence of 
his holding General Washington’s horse for ten minutes. 
A stranger could not be long in Bob’s company without 
hearing of that horse-holding, or of the old standards of 
Bucklesbury, perhaps of both. 

In the largest house in the main street lived Major 
Lane, an especial favorite of mine. A widower without 
children, he loved to have us boys about him, and his 
house and grounds were freely open to us. He had 
served through the Revolution with much credit, and 
returned to “the dull pursuits of civic life” with a for- 
tune somewhat impaired, but a constitution as vigorous 


as ever. How he loved to speak, and how we loved to 
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hear of Brandywine, Trenton, and Monmouth battles, 
in all of which he had done good service as a captain of 
cavalry! It was a great day with him when he could 
gather thirty or forty boys about him in his grounds and 
drif us. The carpenter had made for him, in a rough 
way, three or four dozen wooden guns, and having 
armed us with these, the Major would go through his 
engagements in miniature, it being first settled by lot 
whe should personate, for the time being, the British or 
the more odious Hessians. How gloriously we marched 
and countermarched, charged and retreated. The only 
drawback to our sport was that the boys who played 
King George’s men would sometimes become so inter- 
ested as to be harder to defeat than was considered pro- 
per. Our old friend stood upon a little eminence, 
pealing forth his orders in that magnificent voice of 
his—“ Advance light infantry!” “Hessians fall back,” 
“ Forward Riflemen,” and so on. 

In front of his door the Major had planted a battery, 
two small brass cannons, one-pounders, I believe. These 
we were sometimes allowed to drag about and pretend 
to fire, our mothers having strictly prohibited the use of 
gunpowder in our engagements. Twice a year the 
Major discharged them himself—on the Fourth of July 
and the Twenty-Second of February, whose return was 
duly announced to the village by a Federal salute at 
sunrise, and a National salute at noon from the Major’s 
pieces. I was told that on these anniversaries, the Major 
was in high glee, wearing his old continentals well 
brushed, and having his hair doubly powdered and his 
queue arranged with unusual pains for the occasion. A 
supper for a large party of his friends usually closed the 
day. On the Fourth of July his door posts were hidden 
with wreaths and garlands, and they who had no flowers 
of their own raising for the adornment of their houses, 
which was then a*general custom in the village on that 
day, were very welcome to Major Lee’s garden. Per- 
haps there is more noise now in Bucklesbury on “the 
glorious Fourth,” but I may doubt if there is as much 
real enjoyment or so heartfelt a veneration for the day 
and the men who made it memorable as in the times of 
which I am speaking. 

Miss Susan Slocum, who resided across the way from 
the Major’s, was another of the old standards. A maiden 
lady of between forty and fifty—uncle Bob, who was a 
great admirer of her, never thought it right to be more 
particular—with much of this world’s wealth at her 
disposal, her house was the abode of hospitality and 
kindness. The best society in the place was here to be 
met with; I have spent many happy evenings there. 
Yet with most of the boys, her domain was not so 
desirable a resort, for she was very particular in her 
injunctions as to our deportment on her premises, not 
allowing us to pluck a fruit or flower without express 
permission, a restraint ill suited to a boy’s idea of tiberty. 
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It was a matter of much wonderment to us youngsters 
that Miss Susan had never married, for she had the 
remains of considerable beauty, was affluent in her 
circumstances, and setting aside a few peculiarities more 
of manner than of temper, was a very amiable woman. 
Her contemporaries told us that she had been hard to 
please, had refused several offers, and I have an indis- 
tinct recollection that uncle Bob said something to me 
of a young man lost at sea. She had a very compas- 
sionate heart, and one of her greatest delights was the 
getting up of benevolent societies, of which she was 
either President, Secretary or Treasurer. Bucklesbury, 
however, afforded but a narrow field for the exercise of 
her genius in this particular. Every body being able to 
set a joint of meat on table, her soup house languished 
for want of customers; and a barefooted child in winter 
being a thing unknown, the stock of thick stockings and 
stout boots, which formed the capital of her Provident 
Society, was some years in going off. Excepting some 
domestic medicines of her own compounding, the recipes 
for which she kept secret, her supplies for the poor were 
generally unclaimed dividends. It was thought at one 
time that she and our friend the Major were about to 
mhke a match of it. This she stoutly denied, declaring 
that a man so fond of military amusements would never 
suit her. His cannonades were her especial aversion. 
Perhaps those little brass field pieces prevented her be- 
coming Mrs. Lane. Greater trifles have produced greater 
results. 

Tom Hardwicke was a nephew of Miss Susan’s, and 
generally looked upon as the destined heir of her pos- 


sessions, a supposition which, perhaps, led to his being: 


brought to lead a life. of genteel uselessness. When I 
first knew Tom he had lost both parents, and spent his 
time living about among his relations. His own pos- 
sessions were small, and it was amazing how well he 
got along upon so little money. His mother, his last 
surviving parent, had been a great favorite in the place, 
and the orphan boy if he received little else, fell heir, on 
her death, to the good will of the community. The 
shopkeepers let him have every thing at cost, and some- 
times at a little under. He was a good horseman, and 
no contemptible sportsman. Under his tutorship I took 
my first lesson in angling in Bluebird creek, which 
skirted the village. No kinder hearted creature than 
Tom ever lived, and he was of great assistance to his 
aunt in her benevolent enterprises. It was a fortunate 
thing for any one with a broken arm or leg to fall under 
his notice. He had the first news of the existence of the 
varioloid, and had re-vaccinated half the people in the 
place before the physicians heard of it. Though no 
student, Tom read much, though with little system. He 
played a little on the flute, and had his head well stored 
with old ballads, with which, in an uncultivated but 
musical voice, he sometimes favored his friends. Poor 
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Tom! he has been dead for many years, but there are 
hearts yet beating that cherish his memory. 

I passed three days in Bucklesbury, during this past 
summer. I went to spend a month, but the change in 
every thing was too painfully great to bear. T'wenty 
years make most perceptible alterations in a small place. 
The town contains three thousand people, but the spirit 
of love and cordial sociability has diminished in greater 
proportion. The society is cut up into three or four 
circles, which never touch not even in a point. The 
two congregations have split and re-split, and though 
there are now six churches, not one of them is half full, 
and it takes less than two years to starve out every cler- 
gyman that settles among them. Somebody invented a 
new religion there the summer before last, but what its 
tenets are I was unable exactly to ascertain. They have 


‘got a bank at one end of the town, and a poor house at 


the other. The place seemed close and crowded, and I 
detected an aping of city manners most disagreeable. 
“The old familiar faces” had nearly all disappeared, and 
the second and third generations of those whom I had 
loved looked coldly on me. I strolled out of town to- 


“ward my old fishing ground, hoping to find nature, at 


least, unchanged. Oh nymphs and hamadryads! they 
had dammed up the creek and built a paper-mill. Three 
days, as I have-said, were the limit of my visit. The 
pleasure I had anticipated was not realized, and I left 
the town resolved to see it no more. The Bucklesbury 
I loved shall live forever im my memory; as for this 
modern town which calls itself by its name, is an 
impostor. Slowly walked the stage horses up the hill 
to the point where the first view of the town is seen by 
those arriving by the northern road. In old times I had 
anticipated that view with delight, but now I turned not 
to take a last view. It was my own dear old Buckles- 
bury no longer. al 


THE SISTERS. 


BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 
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In Lavinia see s and combin’d, 
Grace plays on each feature, truth dwells in her mind: 
With feminine softness each bosom she warms, 


And by goodness she keeps what she wins by her charms. * 


By her kindness and love all around her are blest, 

And her house, like her heart, is a mansion of rest. 
Her sister, young Charlotte, with soul light as air, 

To each guile is a stranger, and cheerful as fair; 

With spirit delightful she joins in life’s throng, 

By innocence guarded, she cannot go wrong; 

*T is the absence of art gives her freedom and grace; 
*T is the pureness of heart gives the emiles to her face. 
Like two tints in a picture, these sisters I view, 
Though the shades are distinct, yet they blend in the hue; 
For the color of virtue, as lasting as bright, 

Is spread o’er the whole, and makes each part unite. 
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THE FATAL WALTZ. 
BY MRS. C. K. POWNELL. 


Wuen I was a young gijrl I remember paying a visit 
to an old venerable pile in the country, whose dark walls 
and intricate passages made an indelible impression on 
my childish imagination. It stood in a grove of ancient 
trees, apart from the rest of the village; and nothing can 
be conceived more solitary than this old pile, when the 
shades of night had stolen around it. I shall never 
forget my childish fears whenever.I had occasion to 
travel its long echoing corridors after twilight, and when 
even the shadows of the trees without, falling across the 
floor, stirred wierd feelings at my heart. 

I visited the place again in my nineteenth year, but 
it had lost much of its influence over my mind. The 
house seemed neither so large nor so solitary as when I 
visited it in childhood. I could now traverse its wide 
old staircase after nightfall without a quickened pulsa- 
tion of the heart, and could lie on my pillow and hear 
the trees moaning without, and yet keep my head un- 
covered by the bed-clothes. 

But there was one object about the old mansion 
which remained unchanged, appearing to my fancy just 
as she had appeared to me ten years before. I.mean 
my aunt Mary. How shalf I describe her? She was 
a cheerful old body, whose kindness of heart was dis- 
cernible in every lineament of her face. She wore a 
close neat cap, and a gown of a pattern which had been 
out of date at least twenty years. A pin cushion usually 
hung suspended, by a silver chain, from her girdle ; and 
in her hands were always to be seen the never-idle knit- 
ting needles. She was the viliage wonder in the way 
of simples, and had a knack of preserving peaches, 
quinces, &c. that few could equal. Her face was like a 
quiet landscape, soothing the heart by its untroubled 
expression. Her smile was ineffably sweet. Yet she 
had always a sort of half melancholy look, as if sorrow 
had, long years before, been busy with her heart. 
When I first visited her, I was struck with this settled 
yet subdued expression; but I was then too young to 
think much of the matter. On my second visit, how- 
ever, my curiosity was aroused, and, as aunt Mary was 
an old maid, I busied myself in imagining a thousand 
versions of what I supposed to be the story of her heart. 
She had been unfortunate in love, of that I was sure. 
Aunt Mary saw my curiosity, and one evening, after 
we had drawn around the fire, and were alone, she 
gratified me with the following story. 





I was once as young as you, Carry, and had the 
reputation of being handsome beside. I was certainly 
rather a belle in the village, and was in requisition at 





every ball or sleigh-ride. Flattered by the attentions 
paid me I became at length a flirt, and sacrificed many 
a worthy man to my vanity, by indirectly encouraging 
his attentions until he had staked his all on winning 
me, when I coolly dismissed him, affecting astonishment 
at his love. Ah! Carry, our sex little think of the 
misery we inflict, until, like me, they have met their 
punishment, 

My heart, in this career of folly, for a long time 
remained untouched. But at length I was introduced 
to a person, who, from the first moment of our acquain- 
tance, awakened an interest in my heart. He was at 
that time just entering on the practice of the profession 
of the law, and his friends were sanguine of the success 
which his talents would secure him. Certainly, I never 
met a more fascinating companion, and this fascination 
was to be attributed chiefly to his powers of conversa- 
tion. Unlike all the rest I had met, he seemed insen- 
sible to my charms, and though his demeanor was polite, 
it had not the warmth which characterized that of others 
toward me. It was perhaps even cold—yet his heart 
was generous to a fault. This piqued me. I determined 
to win him. 

I will not detail the means by which I succeeded ‘in 
my design. But although my feelings at first were 
those only of pique, they grew rapidly into those of 
love—warm, deep, uncontrollable love! Yes! I loved 
Albert Charters as few women have loved, with all the 
fervor of a passionate soul, with all the intensity of a 
first affection. He returned my love. And when his 
passion had been confessed, and I had promised to be 
his, he acknowledged that he had loved me from the 
first, and that he had been restrained from confessing 
his passion at once only by the fear lest I might be the 
heartless thing, which too many were disposed to call 
me. How my heart upbraided me at these words !—for 
it was only by concealing this trait in my character that 
I had won his love. I felt the deception I had practised 
on him: I felt that, if he ever discovered it, his-noble 
nature would spurn me from him. But I resolved ‘to 
be, in future, all that he could wish ! 

Albert was indeed a being such as few women have 
ever been loved by—generous, and high-minded, he was 
calculated to awaken affection if ever one of his sex was. 
He had a lofty idea of a true woman. Above all he 
looked for her to be guiltless of anything like deception 
—I felt, from the first, that his love would cease if he 
came to’believe me guilty of an untruth. But, with all 
this, he had the highest confidence in her he loved. 
I remember once when we talked of this subject he said, 

“TIT cannot understand that love which has not the 
fullest reliance in the faith of the beloved object. Years 
might separate me from the mistress of my heart, but I 
should feel no jealousy. I could not love unless I be- 
lieved her I loved incapable of betraying me.” 




















I felt it was an honor to be loved by one who thought 
thus. 
I have said he had a lofty notion of the female cha- 


racter. He disliked much of that which fashion tole- 
rates; especially was he an enemy to waltzing. Often 
have I heard him say that he could never love a woman 
who would suffer an almost total stranger to encircle 
her waist in this amusement. How I feared lest some 
one would whisper to him that I had once indulged in 
this pastime merely to bring new victims to my toils. 
But happily we met while I was on a visit to a neigh- 
boring city, where there were few to betray me. Yet 
the consciousness that I was deceiving him was always 
a thorn in my bosom, and often would I have told him 
all if I had dared, Ah! never expect to win or retain 
affection by such means. My punishment was at hand. 


The time came, at length, at which I was to return . 


home, and a large party was given in honor of me a few 
days prior to my leaving the city. Among the guests 
was a gentleman who resided in our village. I trembled, 
I scarcely knew why, when I saw him enter—I trembled 
more when he advanced toward me and asked me to 
waltz. I declined. He seemed somewhat surprised ; 
but I said nothing. Albert had overheard his request, 
and evinced, I thought, some surprise in his countenance, 
that an old friend, who must have known my sentiments, 
should have asked me to waltz. 

“TI am so glad you have come,” said I, taking his 
arm, “for Mr. Carleton has been asking me to waltz. 
He is one of your quizzing kind, and is ever pestering 
me on the subject.” 

I felt my cheek burn as I uttered this untruth, but I 
feared that Albert’s suspicions had been aroused, and it 
was necessary to allay them. His reply shewed me that 
my consciousness of guilt had awakened unnecessary 
fears. + 

“I am surprised at the rudeness of Mr. Carleton in 
pressing you about a subject, on which he knows your 
opinions. Let us,” he continued, in a tone that con- 
vinced me he had entertained no suspicion of the truth, 
“ Jet us promenade !” 

In less than a week I took a tearful farewell of 
P. , and rcturned to my native village. It was 
October when I reached home, and Albert was to follow 
me in the spring. Until then I had to content myself 
with his letters instead of himself—letters, which how- 
ever dear, were nothing to the eloquent voice of the 
writer. 

I had heard often through the newspapers of the 
triumph of my adored Albert at the bar and in the 
Senate; for he had already entered political life, and 
was foremost in his party for talents and popularity. 
How my heart beat, how my eyes swam when I perused 
the accounts of“the effect produced by his eloquence. 
His success endeared him more and more to my heart: 
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I felt as if his triumphs were my own, and my pride rose 
in proportion. 

But much as I worshipped Albert my vanity was still 
strong within me, and I had been but a few months at 
home before my love of admiration led me into many 
acts of which my conscience told me he would disap- 
prove. At first my remorse was great, when, after 
spending an evening abroad, I returned to my chamber 
with the consciousness of having, in the excitement of 
company, sought as of old to attract admirers by those 
arts which I knew Albert despised, and which he deemed 
me above descending to; but gradually this wore off, and 
by the time the winter was at its height, I was as eager 
as ever for the applause of salons, as full of the arts of 
the coquette as I was before Albert had taught me to 
love. Often; however, I felt remorse for my conduct, 
and resolved to be really what my lover supposed me to 
be. But my vanity always triumphed ; and I consoled 
my more selfish fears by the thought that he could never 
learn my conduct. 

It was in the full tide of the annual round of parties 
which the winter brought with it, that I was invited to 
attend a ball at a neighboring village. I went of course. 
Mr. Carleton who had lately come into possession of a 
splendid fortune was there, and was the mark to which 
all the designing belles directed their charms. He was 
ignorant of my engagement with Albert, for the matter 
had been kept a profound secret, and on this evening my 
vanity was elevated by the particularity of the attentions 
he paid to me. I felt that I was envied by nearly all 
my sex in the room, and my spirits rose in proportion 
at my silly triumph. At length Mr. Carleton asked me 
to waltz. For a moment I hesitated, since, far as my 
folly kad gone, it had not led me heretofore to break 
Albert’s express wish on this subject ; but after reflecting 
that he could not possibly hear of it, and thinking how 
it would add to my present triumph, I consented; and 
with my partner’s arm fondly encircling my waist, and 
my breath mingling with his own, I was being whirled 
through this mazy dance, when, on looking up a mo- 
ment, as we approached the lower end of the room, I 
saw the face of Albert gazing on me in sorrow and 
surprise. He seemed to have just come in. As his 
eye caught mine an’ expression of mournful reproof, 
which was succeeded by a look of the keenest agony, 
passed across his face. I felt the room swim giddily 
around me, and uttering a stifled shriek, I sank in a 
dead faint to the floor. I recollect nothing more for 
days. 

When I recovered my senses I found myself lying 
on a sick-bed, with my dear mother watching tearfully 
beside me. She clasped me in her arms, and thanked 
heaven that I was still alive. Then, as my recollection 
returned to me, and I eagerly asked if Albert had called, 
she drew me closer-to her breast, and wept afresh. I 
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knew by those agonising tears that my folly had met its 
own punishment, and I fainted away again. 

I will not tire you with the account gf my long 
recovery. It was only when I was convalescent that 
my mother put a letter in my hand, whose every word 
is engraven on my memory. It was from Albert. By 
the date I knew that it was written on the night of that 
fatal ball. The note had neither address nor signature. 
“Farewell,” it said, “and forever. I see that I have 
been deceived; but—oh! Mary—that it should have 
been by you. Never more can I love you, since I 
cannot longer confide in your truth. Farewell !” 

How many tears I shed over that little fragment of 
paper it avails not to say. I felt that it cut me off from 
hope; and I knew that my own folly had brought on 
this punishment. This aggravated my grief, and long 
kept me on the borders of the grave. 

I learned that Albert, having been brought unexpect- 
edly near our village by business, had determined to 
surprise me by a visit. He had stopped at the house, 
but hearing that I was at the.ball, he had ridden over 
for me, as he had but a single day to spend at our house. 
Bitter! bitter! was that visit to me. And yet my deceit 
merited such punishment. 

I never saw Albert after that fatal night. He returned 
to the distant city of P. , and thenceforth I was cured 
of my vanity. I trust this trial changed me, and made 
me a different being. And now you know, dear Carry, 
why I am an old maid, and why a shade of sorrow will 
often steal over me. Oh! take lesson by me, and discard 
vanity. : 





My aunt Mary ceased, and as she turned away, I saw 
her wipe a tear from her eye. The snows of fifty years 
had not quenched the feelings of her heart; nor could 
the lessons of religion wholly remove her sorrow. Often, 
during her narration, had her voice faltered with emotion 

From that day I loved my aunt Mary more than ever; 
and from that day, I too,I trust, was a better woman. 

Cincinnati, 1842. . 


THE ICE SHIP. 
BY EDWARD YOUNG. 


A suiP flew o’er the waters blue, 
Bound for the distant Arctic sea; 
The breeze was fair, and aye her crew, 
Sang “‘ yeo heave oh!” right cheerily. 
On, on she sped, day after day, 
And still the pleasant breeze prevail’d ; 
And oft, upon the watery way, 
A sister ship she pass’d and hail’d. 





Now weeks on weeks, and months have flown, 
- And still her snowy sails are spread ; 
But now she’s on the sea alone, 
Where never keel before was sped. 
Then out from jewel’d grot and cave, 
Came servants of the frosty king, 
Leaping and dancing o’er the wave ; 
Like children wildly wantoning. 


They sported round the vessel’s prow, 
As if to coax her into play ; 
And, laughing all the time, they threw 
O’er bow and stern large showers of spray, 
And then they pelted her with gems, 
And scatter’d wreaths upon her deck ; 
On mast and yard hung diamonds 
Composed of jewels without speck. 


Then round her side they fasten’d strings, 
Long strings of diamonds, pure and bright, 
And rows of that fair stone that flings 
Out from its heart a sea-green light. 
Heap after heap they threw and piled, 
*Till all became one glittering sheet; 
And the good ship as though beguil’d ‘ 
By their fond witch’ry, grew less fleet. 


And sluggishly she lagged along; 
* Then laugh’d the frost king’s imps jocund, 
And in their ice bands, bright and strong, 
The goodly ship they firmly bound. 
They fann’d the green sea with their wings, 
And with their breath they cooled the waves, 
And all around grew fairy things, 
Castles and cities, vales and caves, 


All bright and wondrous things were they, 
A mammoth jewel every one; 
And in the midst that chain’d ship lay 
Glittering in the cold, cold sun. 
And then the sailors where they stood 
They seized, and with their icy breath 
They bound their eyes and chill’d their blood, 
And left them fast asleep in death. 


There lies that ship, she and her crew, 
Fast prison’d in that frozen sea, 
And on her deck the winter through 
The frost imps keep their revelry, 
And each poor sailor is a light 
To gild that frozen banquet hall, 
Each standing on the deck upright, 
A gha stly, glittering icicle. 


Reflecting back the arrowy lights 

Along the northern skies that play ; 
Like diamonds that shoot forth at night 

The beams that they have caught by day. 
There must she lie; in vain the sun 

Of summer strives to thaw her chain, 
For ere one half the work is done 

The frost imps forge new links affain. 
Southport, W. T. 
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CURING A LOVER. 


BY B. B. THOM. 


CHAPTER I. 

“My dear Fanny, I am in a terrible state of agitation 
—I am ennuied—I am out of spirits—I am frightfully 
excited; for you must know that I am threatened—yes, 
threatened with the exhibition of a most horrible scene 
. here this very day.” The speaker was a pretty actress 
who had turned the heads of all the beaux frequenting 
Covent Garden Theatre. She was consequently not 
without a spice of vanity—what pretty woman is ?— 
although she had an under-current of good sense which 
prevented her head from being altogether turned by the 
flattery she daily received. The person whom she ad- 
dressed was her confidante. 

“ What can be the matter, my dear Maria? Has 
some one of your nymerous admirers fallen out with 
you?” 

‘‘No—no; the fops that cluster around me have 
neither head nor heart.” : 

“ What then—have you had a visit from your old 
aunt, Dorothea ?” 

“ Nor that either ; I have got rid of her.” 

“Then what is it harasses you so much ?” 

“This—and oh! my dear Fanny, do you not pity 
met A young fellow (for such I suppose him to be) 
has written me a letter, stating that he intends to come 
here at four o’clock, and to blow his brains out under 
my very windows!!!” 

“Psha! he’s a fool.” 

“Yes; but a fool that is dying in love, A run-a-way 
from St. Luke’s, that has been reading Werther. Here 
is the fiftieth letter, at least; that I have had from hin— 
from the poor deserted young man, who calls himself 
“Cornelius.” At first he said he wished to live for my 
sake. . That was bad enough! but now he threatens to 
die beneath my ‘lovely eyes’—that is awful! *Now, 
what I want to know is, has a lady a right to let an 
enamored swain die, when the individual himself has no 
desire to live!” 

“What you ought to do, in my opinion, is -this— 
admit him to your presence. If he be clever he will 
amuse us,and you may condescend to request of him to 
live. But if he be a fool—why then let ‘him kill him- 
self; perhaps it is the very best thing he can do for his 
family, and the most useful thing he may ever attempt 
for the benefit of society.” 

“ Yes—but if I tell him to live, he may, like a thousand 
others, plague me with the unmeaning, frivolous decla- 
ration of his affection, when you know I care for none 
but Henry—that I intend to marry.” 

“Then, if he should become such a bore, you must 
only treat him a8 you do ‘a promise to pay’—you are 
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accountable for the bill, and never think of it ; the day of 
payment comes, and it is protested, and then—it is out 
of your mind for ever.” 

“But would there not be something like a want of 
truth in all this?” 

“Not at all—it would be mere coquetry. Such an 
admirer is like the last new novel—you may give an 
hour or so to it, if it is amusing, and if dull, why fling 
it in the corner.” 

«“ Yes—but if the book should become so agreeable, 
that I may wish to read it to the third volume ?” 

“ Why, then my dear—Providence may have great 
blessings in store for you; and as to your poor Henry 
he—will be to be pitied.” 

The chat of these two friends was interrupted by Miss 
Maria’s chambermaid, who thus addressed her mistress— 

“Oh! ‘la! Miss, there is such a very odd man below 
stairs. He is a great, big, fat person, six feet high, and 
with such very, very red hair—and he must be ninety 
years old I’m certain; and he is so vulgar, and speaks 
with such an accent—and he insists upon seeing you. 
I’m sure he must be an Irishman, or a creditor; he is so 
very impudent—I shut the deor in his face.” 

“Then go and eper it again, Sally. If he is an 
Irishman, he will amuse us with his brogue and his 
speechifications, being a composition of something that 
is not elevated enough for poetry, nor sufficiently intel- 
ligible to be prose. We shall laugh at him, and he in 
return will sing our praises in the wilds of Connaught 
or the banks of the Liffey; and if, as I believe he is, a 
creditor, I will begin by—not paying him a single far- 
thing. Then I shall get rid of him by giving him an order 
for a private box, and there I can look at him applaud- 
ing me, because I am determined to—die his debtor. 
Sally, tell him to walk up: and Fanny, do you take a 
seat there, and if it be necessary come to my rescue.” 

The two pretty young women set themselves down 
on the sofa together, while the servant hurried off to 
introduce the singular and mysterious visitor. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue individual who now entered the room was a man 
apparently about sixty years of age. He was in height 
at least six feet three inches, and was as fat as Lablache. 
He had an immense nose, and an enormous face that 
was covered with a beard and whiskers that were half 
red*and half white. His large grey eyes opened with 
astonishment upon the exquisite beauties that he saw 
before iim. He became in an instant confused and 
utterly embarrassed. He had to make a bow; but he 
bowed at the same time with head, hand, and foot—and, 
having performed.this extraordinary feat, he continued to 
gaze at the ladies, who threw at him the most enchant- 
ing looks, although they spoke not. At length silence 
was broken by the stranger. 
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« Your servant, ladies—your servant,I say. But may 
be you don’t know who I am no more than the stupid 
waiter at the Golden Cross; although there’s not a rag- 
ged boy in Patrick-street that couldn’t tell that my name 
is Corney O’Donaghue, of Drisheen Park. Now then, 
as you know myself in person, might I be so bould as to 
be after askin’ which of the two of you is Miss Maria 
Garnett ?” 

“It is I, sir,” answered the inimitable actress, lowly 
bending my head. “I perceive that you never honor 
Covent Garden with your presence.” | 

“There never was a truer word said by your purty 
lips, my dear, The dickens a garden or orchard I ever 
was in all London—because why, I’m only this very 
day landed from Cork city.” 

“Qh! he is an Irish poet,’ whispered Miss Garnett 
to her friend. 

“But do you see me now,” continued Mr. O’Dona- 
ghue, as he clapped his enormous fist on the gilded back 
of a chair; “do you see me now, Miss; when I am at 
home in Drisheen Park, it’s my fashion to ask a stranger 
to sit down at all events, and may be, too, to ask him if 
he has a mouth upon him; but it is not the custom 
here, I see, and so as I am completely knocked up, 
and bothered, I’ll take the liberty of taking a chair, 
though I was never offered one.” 

“ He is a creditor,’ remarked Miss Archer. 

« Now, Ill be bound you want to know what brought 
me all the way to London,” continued the visiter ; “why, 
then, the long and short of it is this—I have two sons, 
two as fine-looking boys as ever made the praties vanish 
out of a dish. Well, now, just listen to me, one of 
these follows the occupation of his father.” 

«“ You are a grocer, sir, I presume.” 

“I’m an Irish gentleman, ma’am, and one of my 
ancestors was the King of the Barony of Whackaway- 
nacroostha, in the good old times ; and as for myself and 
my eldest son, we can tell the difference between a pig’s 
head and its crubeen, without twice looking at it. But 
that’s not the matter that has brought me here at all, at 
all. It is in the regard of my second son, that I have 
come to London. I sent him here about a year ago, to 
be learning the law and good manners (and the never a 
worse school I’m thinking he could come to for that 
same) and the fact is I want to make him a counsellor.” 

“That must be a very fine situation in life, I suppose, 
sir, especially for a gentleman from the city of Cork.” 

“Not a doubt of it; but now, what is the fact, the 
deuce a counsellor ever he’II be, and all by raison of you. 
You have turned his brain, that is what you have, Miss 
Garnett. He is dying in love for you, the omathaun !” 

“ Indeed ! and is he handsome ?” 

“ Handsome !—there’s not the like of him between 
this and the Mardyke; but what’s the use of his being 
a beauty, when he neither can eat, sleep, nor drink a 
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tumbler of punch. Did you ever know of an Irishman 
refusing his liquor before now? Well now—what’s 
brought me here is to tell you, that you must not be 
letting my son fall in love with you, and what’s more, I 
desire that you’ll never let him inside the door ; for if 
you do I’ll—swear the peace against you.” 

“Oh! dear! how very frightful!” 

“T really beg your pardon, Miss, for speaking so 
mighty cross to you. And, in truth, when I look at 
you, its little I ean blame my poor son for falling in 
love with your purty face. By dad! if I was only 
nineteen, I don’t think I could help doing that same 
myself,” 

* Sir, you are too flattering.” 

“ Why then, now, Miss Garnett dear, or, considering 
your bright eyes, Miss Diamond, only just remember 
that he’s barely anything more than a hobbledehoy, and 
if he continues to be desperately in love with you, he’ll 
never think of his studies, never be made a counsellor, 
and perhaps never have the slightest chance of rising 
to be a chief justice, or lord chancellor, or an assistant 
barrister.” 

“ But is he really disposed to go to the bar?” 

“Whew! why he’s cut out for it. Did you ever 
hear of an Irishman that wasn’t fit for everything, from 
a secretary of state to a common policeman? Sure, 
there’s not a mother’s son of us that’s not born a 
genius ; and as to being disposed for the bar, sure, we ’re 
all disposed for it, we have such a power of prate.” 

“ Then, Sir, I am much obliged to you for putting me 
on my guard against your son. I never could endure a 
lawyer, nor a law student either. But, may I ask you, 
what is your son’s name ?” 

“ My son’s name, Miss, is the same as ‘his father’s; 
and I could tell you you could get some money for it, if 
you had it on a stamp, at the fair of Doneraile. My 
son’s name is ‘ Cornelius.’ ” 

“Cornelius! Is it Cornelius? Then, my dear Sir, 
read this letter. Is that your son’s writing ?” 

“That is his hand and mark, as sure as that Cork 
stands on the river Lee!” 

“ Well then, Sir, only think that this fool of a son of 
yours tells me, in this billet doux, that he intends coming 
here to shoot himself under my very window.” 

“ Oh, Lord! is it to blow. his beautiful brains out ?” 

“Do not Be too much alarmed. I shall take care he 
does not hurt himself.” 

“ Ah! then do, like a little darling. Only think, that 
the lives of all the O’Donoughues are in your hands ; 
for if he attempts o shoot himself, then I may never go 
home, but I’ll kick the life out of bim, and be hanged 
for the murder of young Corney. Pray, Miss, don’t let 
him shoot himself!” 

“ Never fear; and in order that I may begin the task 
of preserving him, I shall grant him the interview he 
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asks for. Up to this moment, I assure you, I have 
never seen him.” 3 

“ But sure, if he sees you face to face it’s all over; 
mad in love he’Il be.” 

“T admit that it will be difficult to cure him.” 

“ Aye, but are not you going to take a way that will 
render it impossible ?” 

“Not at all. Leave everything to me, and I engage 
to send him home to you as sensible as yourself.” 

“ And soon. Now mind, Miss.” 

“ This very day you shall see him, perfectly cured, at 
Charing Cross Hotel.” 

“Why then, long life and a good husband to you, 
Miss Garnett. Good morning to you. By the powers! 
but you are beautiful. One would suppose that you 
were born in Cork.” 


CHAPTER IIt. 


A rew minutes after the departure of Mr. Corney 
O’Donoughue, of Drisheen Park, Sally entered the 
apartment ; and by the announcement of a very impor- 
tant piece of intelligence, she put an end to the loud 
laughter of the two friends. Sally announced that the 
young gentleman who had written fifty billets, the run- 
away from St. Luke’s, the unhappy “Cornelius,” was 
below in the parlor, waiting for an answer to his last 
letter, either to be admitted to an interview, or to put an 
end to his existence in the street. Miss Garnett instantly 
took up the pen, and wrote these words:—- 

“ We ought not to allow all fools to perish, at least, 
without making one effort to save them. You may, 
therefore, come.” 

“Sally,” said she, “take this to the young gentleman 
below stairs, and then show him«into the back drawing- 
room.” 

The instant Miss Garnett was alone with her friend, 
she resolved upon playing a trick upon the amorous 
young law-student. She was an extellent actress, a 
most accomplished dresser, and, therefore, was pretty 
certain of her success. With a disinterestedness, and 
an absence of selfishness, which are very rarely found 
in a beautiful woman, she resolved to metamorphose 
herself, if it were possible, into an ugly woman. First 
she placed over her splendid dress a large black apron, 
which belonged to her waiting-maid; then she took a 
thick red, heavy shawl, that effectually concealed her 
exquisite neck and delicate waist. She next placed 
coarse mittens upon her fair and delicate hands; and 
then she put a very small quantity of carmine upon the 
tip of her nose, wiped whitish powder upon her brows, 
and then took a stage snuff-box, filled with some harm- 
less, mixture, with which she darkened her upper lip, 

Thus made up, thus disguised, thus calumniated, 
outraged, and metamorphosed by herself, she took a 
long look at the glass, and saw that her charming face 
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and person were no longer scarcely recognizable. Being 
perfectly content that she should be able to gratify the 
wishes of Mr. O’Donoughue senior, she rung for her 
servant to admit Mr. Cornelius to her presence. 
Cornelius entered the room, and suddenly stopped ; 
for he was terrified at his own happiness. He was pale, 
moveless, without sight, and without voice. He saw 
himself in the house of the celebrated actress; he was in 
the same room with his “Juliet,” his “Desdemona,” his 
“Letitia Hardy.” He was about to speak to her, far 
from the theatre, far from the public gaze, and alone too. 


.It seemed to him as if he never could have the courage 


to raise his eyes to that divine creature, nor the power 
to speak to her, nor the boldness to answer her, nor the 
audacity to express his adoration of her. At last he 
advanced two or three paces, and then looked upon the 
two actresses, as if he were trying to recognize which 
was the one that he had fallen in love with from the 
stage box. Miss Garnett did not leave him long in 
doubt. 

“Take a seat, Sir,” said she, “and remain, if you 
please, at a little distance.” 

«A distance!” thought Cornelius, as he placed himself 
on the very edge of a chair. 

“ Well, Sir, what makes you sit there, with your eyes 
fixed on the ground, like a bold boy at school, who has 
been scolded for not learning his lesson. Why don’t 
you look at me?” . 

“Oh, Heavens! this is surely not Miss Garnett,” 
exclaimed Cornelius, with his eyes fixed on the lady. 

“ Yes, but it is Miss Garnett. Oh! now I see what 
surprises you. I suppose you thought you would see 
me in my own house, as if I were dressed up for the 
stage, and going on as ‘Juliet’ You wanted to have 
me with my cheeks painted red, and my nose whitened, 
and my neck bare, and my arms uncovered. Oh! my 
good young lad, that is all very well for the foot-lights ; 
but when the curtain falls I am plain Maria Garnett 
once again. I attend to the affairs of the house, I see 
the cookery is all right; and, you must. know, I am 
unequalled at made dishes. When I get home I am as 
you see me now. I keep myself nice, snug, cosy, warm, 
and comfortable ; and when I am annoyed by visitors, I 
—take snuff.” 

“Then how in the world is it that you appear so 
very different on the stage ?” said the diappointed lover, 
driven out of all patience ; ¢ how is it that you enchain 
all hearts; that all who see you feel inclined to write 
poetry ” 

“Talking of poetry,” said she, “have you seen the 
pretty verses that Tom Moore has written upon me. 
Instead of the “ Lines to Maria,” I should have preferred 
him sending me a good Cheshire cheese.” 

“But then the fame, the renown, and the glory that 
such a poet must give yo 
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« Fame, renown, and glory, are three hypocrites, and 
I never ask them home with me. When I go to the 
play-house they seem-to accompany me; they flatter, 
they caress, and they applaud me; but when I return to 
my dressing-room I bid them good night; they go to 
sleep, and so do I. That, Sir, is my pride—but will 
you take a pinch of snuff?” 

“Oh, Tom Moore! Tom Moore!” murmured the 
distracted lover. “Only fancy the idol that you have 
immortalized as the perfection of beauty, snuffing up 
handsful of filthy black rappee.” 


“And now, Mr. Cornelius, answer me truly and 


frankly. Do you still intend to shoot yourself on my 
account ?” 

«No, Miss Garnett. No, no. Heaven forbid!” 

“That is said like a sensible little man, as I am sure 
you are. .To die for love is the most preposterous thing 
possible. Only fancy, a barber in the next street hung 
himself last week for love of my servant girl, Sally, and 
she—has horrid bad teeth. But now pledge me your 
honior, and the honor of your highly respectable father 
and his interesting family, that you will live.” 

“I give you my own honor, and the honor of my 
father, and the honor of all the O’Donoughues, that I 
will live aslong as I can. And this, at all events, you 
may rely upon, that I will never again think of shooting 
myself for—an actress.” 

“Good bye, then, Mr. Cornelius. I mean never to 
forget you; and should I ever be engaged in a lawsuit, 
you may depend on it, I shall retain you as my leading 
counsel.” 

Miss Garnett rose and curtseyed to the enamored 
swain, and Sally showed him to the door, inside of 
which he was resolved never again to enter. His love 
was perfectly cured. He returned to his father, who, a 
few years afterward, had the happiness of seeing his son 
as “Counsellor” O’Donoughue, and giving to his clients 
at the assizes, the benefit of his legal knowledge: though, 
I am sorry to add, it could not prevent the majority of 
them from being transported beyond the seas for the 
period of their natural lives. 


THE MEDICEAN VENUS. 


Woman divine! fair child of Grecian seas, 
Whose sunny billows gird the Cyclades; 
Within all modest, wanting outward dress, 
Thou fillest this new time with loveliness, 
And seem’st with head half turned and earnest soul, 
To hear afar thy natal waters roll. 
Young joy of human hearts! the earth to me 
Is fairer now, because containing thee. 
STERLING. 








THE LADY’S 


EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


We are sick of the cant about blue-stocking women 
—as if a woman was any the worse for being intellec- 
tual! No one who understands the true position of 
the sex, and the influence that it exerts upon society, 
can join in this insane cry against the education of her 
who is destined to be a companion to ourselves and a 
mother to our children. 

What is the true position of woman? Is she a slave 
or an equal? Is she a mere toy or a rational com- 
panion? Who will, at this day, deny her the possession 
of qualities, which, although somewhat different from 
those of the other sex, fit her in every respect to be his 
help-mate and adviser? The age of barbarism has past, 
and with it the notion that woman was fit only to be 
the slave of man. The more refined sensuality of the 
East, which regards her merely as a toy for the amuse- 
ment of the stronger sex, finds no advocate in this 
enlightened epoch, amid a Christian people. Woman 
is now regarded as the equal, in every respect, of man 
—entitled to the same rights, fitted to share his anxieties, 
capable of being his confidant and adviser in all the 
business of life. 

But although the equality of woman is admitted on 
all hands, it does not follow that her sphere is the same 
as that of man. The citizens of the same commonwealth 
all possess equal rights, but they do not all live by the 
same occupation, nor,would it be for the good of the 
community that they should. So the two sexes have 
distinct duties to perform. Woman is destined for the 
quieter, man for the more noisy acts of life. The 
province of the one is. to cheer our fireside, to educate 
our children, to regulate our household economy : the 
business of the other is to toil for the livelihood of those 
dear beings whom he has left at home, and to protect 
them against the thousand evils of the world. God 
has appointed to each a sphere, and bestowed on each 
peculiar qualities of mind and heart to fit them for their 
duty. The tenderness of soul, the patient endurance of 
suffering, the thousand graces of mind and manner 
which particularly distinguish the female sex are not 
more adapted to the sphere of woman as a wife and 
mother, than the clearer intellect, firmer resolve, and 
greater physical powers are to the sterner offices of life 
which the man is called on to fulfil. Each of these 
spheres has its peculiar rights as well as its peculiar 
duties, the exclusive enjoyment of which by no means 
derogates from the equality of the sexes. If it is improper 
for a husband to interfere with the sphere of his wife, so 
also is it unseemly for her to intrude on the province of 
the husband. It is no more the business of woman to 


lead our armies, to vote at the ballot-box, or to wrangle 
on a public rostrum, than it is for a man to darn 
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stockings, nurse children, or superintend a kitchen. 
When we claim for woman; therefore, the full benefits 
of education, we would have it borne in mind that she 
is to be educated consistently with the duties she will 
be called on to perform, and those duties, as we have 
already said, are to cheer our firesides, to educate our 
children, and to regulate our household economy. 

But before we pass to these duties in detail, it will 
be necessary to advert to one fact which should always 
be remembered in the education of woman. She is 
destined to become the object of the love of the stronger 
sex, and those qualities which are to win that love, must 
appeal rather to the taste than to the judgment. It is 
an every day remark, in the experience of both sexes, 
that they respect such a person, but can never Jove him 
orher. And the reason is obvious—their intellect may 
ibe convinced, but their fancy is not subdued. Love, 
the holiest and purest passion of the heart is but another 
development of that longing for the beautiful, which 
is found in every soul, and which responds alike to 
a fine landscape, a melodious song, or a lovely 
countenance. We seek to gratify the thirst for the 
beautiful. in the being of our love, decking her with 
attributes unseen to every eye but our own, and eleva- 
ting her, through the aid of our imagination, into more 
than earthly lovelinéss. Some seek this ideal beauty in 
the countenance, others in the mind, others again in 
both united; but in whatever form we picture it to 
ourselves it is THE BEAUTIFUL for which we still aspire. 
It is, therefore, necessary, in the education of the softer 
sex, to bear this in mind; and thus the accomplishments, 
which some wholly despise, are not without their uses. 
This would be a sad world indeed if we were deprived 
of the admiration of the beautiful; and even our love 
would wither away if it did not daily find food for this 
admiration in some real or supposed quality in her we 
love. 

Woman, therefore, should be educated with an eye to 
being, not only a useful, but a graceful and accomplished 
being. And these accomplishments should be regulated 
by this love for the beautiful. In dancing, the poetry 
of motion; in music, the poetry of sound; and in the 
other accomplishments which the sex study is to be 
found the secret by which so many of us are first fasci- 
nated, and always charmed. But accomplishments, it 
must still be remembered, are intended only to adorn 
the structure—and that however alluring they may be 
to a young lover, they form the least meritorious of the 


qualities which a wife should possess. They are not to 


be neglected, nor are they to be cultivated overmuch. At 
present they form the staple of a fashionable education. 
Can anything be more absurd? Asif the sole object of 
a woman’s life was to allure a beau—as if playing on 
the harp, or dancing with grace were to be the occupa- 
tions of the wife. 





It should not be so. The real duties which a woman 
will be called on to fulfil are, after all, those of the 
help-mate and the mother, To cheer our firesides by her 
smiles, by her little kindnesses, by the thousand graces 
of her manner is the part of a true wife, as well as to 
order the household economy and educate our children. 
But to do the latter, woman should herself be educated. 
She who is to teach the youthful mind its first lessons 
should be something more than a plaything, should 
possess a mind stored with .the richest treasures of 
knowledge. It is almost incredible how many of our 
principles in later life, can be traced back to impressions 
received in childhood. Many an ignorant mother has 
laid the foundation of a child’s unhappiness in adult 
age, by instilling into its mind false prejudices, or giving 
the character a wrong cast in early youth. “Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” is a saying full of 
truth; and we commend it to the serious consideration 
of every mother, of every true woman, of every teacher 
who is engaged in educating the young. 

A woman should possess general information on 
every subject of daily life; but it is not necessary that 
she should be scientifically educated. The true rela- 
tions of life are of more importance to her than mathe- 
matics, astronomy, or the dead languages. The ordering 
of a household should be taught to her in preference to 
conic sections, or the theory of the earth. The graces 
of mind and manner which endear her to her friends, 
are of more value to her than the abstrusest learning in 
chemistry, or the full comprehension of the controversy 
about the Greek ¢e. Yet, if after having acquired this 
knowledge, and adorned herself with these. accomplish- 
ments, there should remain leisure to her, we do not 
object to her pursuing science in any or every depart- 
ment. But first, let her be taught those things which 
appertain to her sphere in society. How many are 
educated on this system? Alas! but few. Woman is 
now taught only those things which make her a pedant 
oratoy. Weneed areformin femaleeducation. T. 





I KNOW a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not: and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths, 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many Nightingales; and far and near 
In wood and thicket, over the wild grove 
They answer and provoke each other’s songs— 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such an harmony, 
That, should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day. CoLERInGE. 
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Gaiment. 


Come hither thou - - - - ver, Thou wand’rer of earth and of air; 
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bearest the sighs of a lov - er, And bringest him news of his fair: Bend hither thy light 


7 


pin - ion, And show me_ the gloss of thy neck: O perch on my hand dearest 


»s 


min - ion, And turn up. thy bright eye and peck. 
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Second Verse. 





Here is bread of the whitest and sweet- est, And there is a sip of red wine; Though thy 





wing is the lightest and fleet - est, "T'will be fleeter when nerv’d by the vine. I have 





written on rose scented paper, with thy wing quill, a soft billet doux, I have melted the wax in love’s 


Patan » Se 
Third Verse. 
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ta - per, "Tis the color of true heart’s sky blue. I have fast’ned it under thy pin - ion, With a 





blue ribbon round thy soft neck; So go from me beautiful min - ion While the pure ether shows nota 





speck. Like a cloud in the dim distance fleeting, Like an ar - row he hurries a-- 


dim: Tempo. 





“+--+ way; And farther and farther re - treat - ing, He is lost in the clear blue of day. 
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